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Gustave F. Windgassen, Transportation Manager, 
Matthew-Frechtling Company, Sealtest Distributors 


for Cincinnati and vicinity, says: 


“We operate a fleet of 167 trucks. Among our Ford 
Trucks are seven 1934, 114 ton units. These veterans 
start out at 4 a.m. from our main plants with average 
loads of more than two tons of milk. They’re on the 


job all day . . . 365 days of the year. 
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“Even now, those old Fords are the thriftiest units 
in our fleet. We keep them in service because of their 
low maintenance and operating cost. We like Fords 
for another reason, too. With Ford Trucks, repairs 
take a few hours, instead of days. This means the 
driver can retain the same unit day after day and 
takes a personal interest in his truck. Yes, we’ve known 


and cost 


for years that Ford Trucks last longer... 
less to run.” 


Shown at right is one of the new 
1947 Ford 1%-ton cab-over-engine 
units recently added to the 
Matthew-Frechtling Company fleet. 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
from readers of THE ROTARIAN 


Adults Must Lead in Safety 
Believes HAROLD S. MORGAN 
Director, Municipal Athletics 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The article Danger on Two Wheels, | 
by J. Richard Wilson [THE RorTarian 


for May], was of particular interest to 
me. Mr. Wilson has been for many 
years closely associated with bicycle- 


safety promotion and his knowledge of 


the subject is that of an expert. 


In my opinion, the article is excel- | 
lent, and with the wide circulation of | 


THe ROTARIAN I am sure that more 
people will be alerted as to the im- 
portance of safe bike riding. Adults 
must take the lead in convincing our 
youth that safety always pays and that 
bicycle safety is just as important as 
pedestrian safety and auto safety. 


Check Put to Work 
By G. F. NayLor, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Wimbledon, England 
Many thanks for the check for $2 for 
the winning line to the limerick It’s 
a Sin [Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN for 
May]. It will go to our camp fund, for 
giving holidays to poor boys. 
How welcome today was my mail, 
With two dollars paid on the nail! 
To know that the line 
That won it was mine 
Made me shout to the top of the scale. 


‘Worker’ Misused 
Agrees A. W. McHENprIE, Rotarian 

Attorney 

Pueblo, Colorado 

I am heartily in accord with the ob- 
servations of Rotarian M. E. Faber as 
presented in his letter in Talking It 
Over in THE ROTARIAN for May. 

From long years of observation and 
experience I am persuaded that there 
is an increasing tendency on the part 
of the press, public speakers, and poli- 
ticians to apply the term “workers” ex- 
clusively to members of labor unions. 
Inasmuch as it is obviously the chief ob- 
jective of organized labor to curtail, 
avoid, and even eliminate all work by 
its membership, this designation is a 
misnomer. 

The present economic situation in the 
United States should demonstrate to 
any thinking individual that the real 
worker is the proprietor or executive of 
any business enterprise, the farmer, the 
professional man, and others not af- 
filiated with any labor union. 

The misguided and misled union man 
who is taught by the leaders of or- 
ganized labor that its chief goal is to 
get the largest amount of money for 
the least possible amount of work will 
doubtless learn sometime that this phil- 
osophy of life is a delusion and a snare, 
and can only result in a complete and 
tragic failure of our vaunted high 
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Yes, sir... when a Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator starts to work for you, it isn’t just a 
part time employee. You'll soon find it 
working for every department in the 
business . . . doing work you used to 
have done outside . . . doing it better... 
faster ... and, of course, at much lower 
cost. 

Whether it’s multiple order writing or 
the production of your monthly house 
organ ...a quick run of price change 
notices or a new letterhead .. . you'll pro- 
duce it on your Davidson. And you'll get 
quality results . . . clean, sharp, distinct 
copies . . . excellent halftone reproduc- 
tion .. . close register multi-color work 
... at high speed and low cost. 


Unusual? Yes . . . and only possible 
because a Davidson Dual Duplicator 
gives you five different methods of re- 
production . . . from direct image offset 
plates (Davidson Paper Masters ), photo- 
graphic offset plates, type, electrotypes, 
and rubber plates. Whatever the job may 
be, you have available the best and most 
economical method. And only a David- 
son can give you a// this in one machine. 


Our new booklet gives you full details 
about the Davidson. Write for your copy 
today. There’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 
located in pricipal cities of the U. S., 
Canada, and foreign countries. 


ON A 


Davidson 
DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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KEY: (Am.) American Pian; (Bu.) European Plan; 


CANADA 


" ANADA A 


CARDY HAOGTELce 





MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 
dise. Good service & good food. Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr 
Rates: Am, $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 











When in 


MEXICO CITY 


Stay at the 


"Cineulea Rodem" 


Built for Rotarians 
and their families 


For rates, reservations, etc., write 


Circulo Rodem, S.A.,Londres 15, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 























UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: 
$3.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms, J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.75. Excellent cuisine. 





700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


an Franctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Monager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


ROTARY 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8S. E. 2nd St Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 3 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


“COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 
. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 

































(RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


FLORIDA—Continuved 





MIAM! BEACH—MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE. Directly on the 
ocean Florida's Most Complete Year-round Resort Hotel. 
Cabana Club, Restaurant, Lounge. W. C, Freeman, Mgr. 





HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


om 
$3.00 Single—$5.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 











GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel A. J. Crocy, 


Manager. Rates: Eu. $3.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO, 303 rooms with bath and 


shower. South's most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rates, 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool, RM Mon, 1:00, 


ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 


W. M. Dewey, Pres. - ? J. Weber Manager 


EDGEWATER BEACH iH HOTEL 












pape | 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS——-ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with path; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil BR. Messick, General Manager. RM Friday, 12:15. 


NEW YORK 





Overlooking NEW VORK'S Only Private Park 

















HOTEL |= T 2ist STREET 
Fe GRAMERCY 
a4 PARK 


designed for comfort. Direction: 
Womble, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 


OHIO 

CINCINNAT!—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs,, 12:15. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS——-HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
ot America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown ioca- 
tion, air-conditioned, RM Tues. 12:15. 








300 rooms, A modern notei 
Dinkler Hotels. Leon 
up. RM Mon., 1:00. 








ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at good hotels . . . This di- 
rectory is their guide . . . is your hotel 
represented? Rates are reasonable. 
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standard of living. No employer, farmer 
or professional man can possibly sur- 
vive—let alone succeed—on a work 
schedule of 40 hours a week. Most of 
this class actually have to work double 
that time. 





Footnoting ‘Aptitude Test’ 
By Evear J. Spapy, Rotarian 
Vocational-Education Codérdinator 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

The picture of Nelson J. Murbach’s 
“aptitude test” in Peeps at Things to 
Come [THE Rotarian for April] is very 
interesting. The Scovil Manufacturing 
Company of Connecticut was the first, 
insofar as I know, to use this idea. Sco- 
vil used a lathe with a pencil in the tool 
post. The applicant using the hand 
feed wheels of the lathe attempted to 
follow a pattern drawn on paper. The 
pattern consisted of double angular and 
curved lines. The person taking the 
test tried to stay between the two lines. 

The Scovil test, developed in the 
1920s, was a test of skill, not of apti- 
tude. 

About 1935 in the Richmond, Indiana, 
High School machine shop, using a 
standard 14-inch lathe, we experimented 
with a test similar to the Scovil test. 

The new idea in Rotarian Murbach’s 
invention is its size. His device seems 
readily portable. I am glad he applied 
his talents to making the test available 
to more users because I believe it has 
possibilities. 


Here's a Challenge! 

From WARREN C. BurGEss, Rotarian 

Laundryman 

St. Charles, Illinois 

I found Democracy Is Fun at Du- 
buque [THE Rotarian for June] interest- 
ing reading indeed. Juvenile delinquency 
has become a national problem, and 
there are other phases of it which I 
believe should have more attention. I 
am referring to the time when de- 
linquents who have been committed to 
State training schools are released to 
take their place in society again. 

I believe that some agency should 
pick up the training where the schools 
leave off. As it stands today, a de- 
linquent girl is sent to the school by the 
juvenile court at, say, age 14. She com- 
pletes her grammar-school training, and 
possibly two years of high school. She 
then receives first-class training in one 
of several trades, such as shorthand, 
typing, beauty work, dressmaking, etc. 
She also learns the habits of correct 
living, health, and sanitation. In fact, 
she is given the benefits of all things to 
be found in the well-regulated home. 

Before her entry in this school, she 
probably never had a toothbrush, rarely 
had a bath, had no religious training, 
and her reading had never progressed 
beyond the crime strips in the comics. 
Her outlook on life was bitter, and kind- 
ness and a creed of service to others 
were unknown. 

Having finished her training, this girl, 
now possibly 18, is ready to go on pa- 
role. To send her home to her old 
neighborhood and associates would 
undo all the good work. 

It has been my great fortune to have 
a chance to work out a plan with 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, superintendent of 
State Training School for Girls in 
Geneva. Illinois, whereby certain se- 
lected girls are sent to our company to 
k a few months prior to going on 
ole. In 20 cases we have taken girls 
permanently. In the 
five years we have seen five of 
' married. Some of the 
moved on to better posi- 
500 others who have had 
ree months’ training here have gone 
me with $200-$300 saved and held in 
ir name at the school, to be issued 
them when conditions warrant. 

rhe plan provides the superintendent 
the scHool with something to award 
the girls with perfect-conduct records. 
her something to promise 
The State would 
ave money, too, for figures show that 
vhereas about half of the parolees are 
returned for parole violations, statistics 
for the 500 rls passing through our 
much lower percentage, 
ssibly because of the money they have 
emergencies, before getting a 
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parole here 
em happily 
thers have 
ons. Some 


also gives 


se without homes. 


lant show a 


meet 
new job. 
When a girl leaves us, she can go out 
the world with a trade. Best of all, 
broken all contact with the 
give our name for a 
which we can truth- 


he has 
and can 


recommendation 


hool, 


fully give. 

This plan cannot be successful unless 
the employer gives of his personal time. 
Here the high standards of Rotary have 
an opportunity for demonstration. I 
to see such a system adopted 
backed up by Rotarians 


would like 
in every State 
as employers 


Democracy Is Fun Here Too 

Notes WILLIAM C. Caywoopn, JR. 

Newspaperman 

President, Rotary Club 

Winchester, Kentucky 

We Winchester Rotarians were inter- 
ested in W. Howard Bateson’s article, 
Democracy Is Fun at Dubuque [THE 
OTARIAN for June], for we have em- 
barked on a plan to help break up 
juvenile delinquency in our community. 
Recently as part of that program we 
sponsored a project by which 18 youths 
from the Winchester and Clark County 
high schools served one day in public 
offices at the city hall and county court- 
house. The 18 “officials” were our 
guests at our Rotary Club meeting 





[see cut], and we all gained from an 
address on the theme “Government by 
the People” by J. M. Stevenson, a mem- 
ber of our Boys Work Committee. Our 
experiment provided fun and new un- 
derstanding of the citizen's responsibil 
ity in government on the local level. 
During the coming year we hope to 
work out a program whereby any boy 
arrested on a juvenile charge may be 
paroled in the advisory custody of a 
Rotarian. We hope to find the boy’s 
interest, if any, that he is 
advised by a Rotarian filling the classi 
fication most suited to the boy’s ambi 


and see 


tion 


A Third Side to Rotary Fines 
From GEORGE STRATTON, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Niles, 

The debate 


California 

Rotary Fines? [THE Ro 
TARIAN for June] brought out some very 
important points, pro and con. There is 
a third side, however, which deserves 
attention on the part of Club 
Presidents. That third side is an outline 
of policy for a fining program that will 
accomplish all the desirable objectives 
in the “Yes” argument, while avoiding 
the unfortunate and harmful situations 
outlined in the “No” side. Thus: 

1. The fine should have real entertain- 
ment value. It should stimulate repartee 
between President and finee. Therefore 
there should be a clear-cut reason for 
the fine, not a purely imaginary excuse. 
The finee should exercise his wits and 
try to talk the President out of the fine 

2. The fining should be spread over 
the entire membership, with a few fines 
assessed at each meeting. 

3. The total fines paid by each mem- 
ber in a year should be nearly equal. 

4. No fine should ever be levied by 
anyone other than the President or Act- 
ing President of the Club, nor upon the 
suggestion of others, unless in the judg 
ment of the President it comes within 
the range of the rules here suggested. 

5. The size of the fines is a delicate 
subject and of great importance. No fine 
should be levied on even the most afflu- 
ent member, whether prearranged or 
not, that would be beyond the means of 
the average member. If a fine of fan- 


careful 


tastic size is prearranged, it is really a 
voluntary contribution and should be 
called by its right name. 

All the points [Continued on page 50] 


CITY OFFICIALS moved out and these lads took over their jobs when Winchester, Ky.. 
Rotarians—led by their Boys Committee, shown here—sponsored a day in public office. 
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FOR UNIT SHOWN “ 


Give orders . . . get action . 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want — or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 


steps 


Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you 
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\ FREE eee 
| PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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\ v= OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
Lm Dept. R-7, St. Charles, Ill. 


Please send free literature as checked: 

[) Flexifone Intercommunication 

[ }) Plant-Broadcasting 

[}] Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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President's Award Winners 
PF 
LIKE Rotarians, Rotary COMO los rotarios, los Ro : 
Clubs serve without thought tary clubs sirven desinteres 
of self. Even so, recognition damente. No obstante, 
of effort serves as an incen- reconocimiento del esfuerz 
tive for greater effort. One “ realizado sirve como incenti 
especially welcome form of , oh vo para esfuerzos mayore ‘ 
recognition is the President’s Una forma particularmente | 
Award—a citation which is le apreciada de reconocimient 
made annually by the Presi- es el Premio del Presidente 
dent of Rotary International menci6n que hace anualmente , 
to the one Club in each Ro- el Presidente de Rotary Inte 
tary District which, in the national de un club en cada 
opinion of the judges, submits the best distrito rotario que, en opinién de lo 
entry. Winners for 1946-47, which have jueces, presente la mejor exposicién de 
just been announced, appear below. actividades. Los triunfadores en 1946 
The President’s Award Competition, 47 que acaban de designarse aparece: 
which was established three years ago, abajo. 
operates in this manner: A special com- El concurso del Premio del Preside 
mittee of judges is appointed by the te, creado hace tres afos, se desarro 
oe District Governor to assist him in re- lla como sigue: El gobernador del di 
Improve em pean semeres relations in nS Sd oO A IE TOS es Bi Mp pe wt 1 de j 
your plant by using Personnel Service, ewing the e . ric san determining t u trito nombra un comité especial de jue 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, winning entry in each District. Where ces para ayudarlo en el estudio de lo 
created by Morgan’s. Our design depart- only one entry is received in the con- informes y en seleccionar el triunfa 
ment will create your own award, for any test, it is left to the judgment of the dor en cada distrito. Donde sdélo s 
purpose, at no ilignian. committee as to whether or not that recibe un informe, se deja al criterio 
Also a complete entry deserves to be selected as the win- del comité si dicho informe merece e! 
line of Trophies ner. The decision of the committee is premio. El fallo del comité es defini 
and Medals for final with regard to the entry that is tivo con respecto al informe que ha de 
all occasions. to be recommended to the President of | recomendarse al Presidente de Rotary 
Send for full in- Rotary International for the Award. International para el premio. 
formation today. “This citation,” reads the scroll he “Esta mencién—se lee en el diploma 
aS signs, “is awarded by the President of que firma—la otorga el Presidente cd 
oF Fs Rotary International to the Rotary Club Rotary International al Rotary Club de 
— I ¢ EAecS errr eT. for the most significant ... por su sobresaliente labor en pro 
sve achievements in promoting the ideal of del ideal de servir en este distrito du 
Manufacturing Jewelers service in this District during 1946-47; rante 1946-47; en fortalecer el club; en 
32 W. Randolph St. » Dept.R + Chicagol, Ml, in developing a strong Club; in promot-  elevar las normas de alta moralidad 
——— ing high ethical standards in business en los negocios y las profesiones; e1 
and professions; in benefiting the com- beneficiar a la comunidad y a quiene 
munity and its people; in advancing in- la integran; en mejorar la comprension 
ternational understanding and goodwill.” y la buena voluntad internacionales.” 
District Club District Club 
5 Thornton-Cleveleys, England 154 Valparaiso, Ind. 
6 Uttoxeter, England 155 Tipton, Ind. 
’ 13. Goodmayes, England 157 Delta, Ohio*t 
14 Esher, England 158 Heights of Greater Cleveland, Ohio 
RE D U C TION $ IN 76 Burwood, Australia* 159 Dayton, Ohiot 
i 96-97-98 Chungking, China 161 St. Matthews, Ky.7 
cy 101 University District of Seattle, 163 Dyersburg, Tenn. 
a () RI i NT A 1, R i (i NY Wash. 164 Ensley, Ala. 
102. Astoria, Oreg. 167 Avon Park, Fla. 
. a 103 Spokane, Wash.t 168 Leaside, Ont., Canada 
Take advantage of this exciting 105 Redding, Calif. 169 Batavia, N. Y. 
* remodeling sale . . . offering | 106 Ventura, Calif. 170 Brockville, Ont., Canadat 
is you unprecedented savings in | 107 Pasadena, Calif. 171 Geneva, N. Y. 
a fine Persian, Aubusson and 113 Paonia, Colo. 72 Unadilla, N. Y. 
cS Chinese rugs. Every rug in 117 St. Paul, Minn.* 175 Port Allegany, Pa.* 
: Nahigian Brothers stock is 122 Clay Center, Kans.j 177 Shamokin, Pa. 
“s reduced — many as much «as 123. Emporia, Kans. 180 me aor ge 
or OSE. , 124 Stillwater, Okla. 181 Harrisburg, Pa. 
= a me ha ee = 128 Waxahachie, Tex. 182 Sussex, N. J. 
or antique rugs or your ome, 129 San Angelo, Tex. 183 Plainfield, N. J. 
% office or private collection. 130 Refugio, Tex.tt 186 Kingsport, Tenn.t 
Pe Rugs sent on approval 132 Charles City, lowa 187 Fredericksburg, Va. i 
} to Rotarians and their friends. 135 West Plains, Mo.tt 188 Wilmington, N. C. : 
re Mail inquiries invited. 136 McAlester, Okla. 189 Tarboro, N. C. 
a 139 Shreveport, La. 190 Charleston, S. C. 2 
@ 4 DEPOSIT WILL HOLD RUOS | 140 Leland, Miss. 191 High Point, N. C. ; 
FOR FUTURE DELIVERY | 141 Jackson, Miss.t 192 Glace Bay, N. S., Canada 4 
Nahi ian Brothers Ine | 144 Germantown, Wis. 193 Trois Rivieres, Que., Canada ; 
£ 5 * | 146 Bushnell, Ill. 194 Shelby, N. C. 
| 149 Benton, IIL. 195 Wolfeboro, N. H. j 
Fine Rugs and Carpeting | 151 Sturgis, Mich. 196 Haverhill, Mass. ; 
169 N. Wabash Chicage 1, Wl. | 152 Port Huron, Mich.t 197 Fitchburg, Mass.t : 
Est. 1890 | 153 Grosse Pointe, Mich. 199 Northampton, Mass. ; 
* Indicates winner in 1943-44; ¢ winner in 1944-45; t winner in 1945-46, 4 
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FIVE years ago Sport- 
ing News made a sur- 
vey of big-league man- 
agers, ex-managers, and 
baseball stars to deter- 
mine “the greatest ball- 
player of all time.” 
Sixty of the 102 votes 
went to Ty Coss. Here's 
why: He'd played in 
3,033. games, an un- 





Ty today 
equalled record; his lifetime big-league 


batting mark of .367 is still tops; he held 
the American League batting crown 12 
out of 13 years; he scored more runs, 
made more hits, and batted oftener than 
any other player in history; and he stole 
892 bases, including the modern record of 
96 in one season—in 1915. 

Affectionately known as “Daddy” by 
thousands of boys and girls and men and 
women who have known his kindliness, 
Marcus C. Face is said to be one of the 
best-loved men in Florida. A native of 
Wisconsin and a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, he is rec- 
ognized as perhaps the 
leading superintendent 
of children’s home so- 


cieties in the United 
States—having served 
the Children’s Home 


Society of Florida in 
that capacity for more 
than 36 years. During 
that time some 52,000 
children have benefited 
by having him as their 
foster dad. An honor 
he prizes highly is an 
honorary degree of doctor of humanities 
given him by Rollins College five years 
ago. 

JOSEPH KINSEY HOWARD, a newspaper- 
man in Great Falls, Montana, is the au- 
thor of Montana: High, Wide, and Hand- 
some. He is an authority on his State, 
American Indians, and problems of the 
Missouri River basin. 

The color photo for this month’s cover 
was made by a Chicagoan, Ropert W. 
MUENCH, who says he got into photog- 
raphy by mistake. He started out to be an 
apprentice engraver with the firm of Ro- 
TARIAN Harvey W. FRAMBERG (Barnes- 
Crosby) and became a photographer in- 
stead. That was ten years ago. In the 
meantime he spent four years as an Army 
photographer (staff sergeant), with the 
Eighth Air Force, in Europe, doing aerial 
and public-relations photography. He is 
married and has one child. 
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‘Boiling Water’ 





Painters have tried to put breakers on canvas and poets have sought to 
freeze them in verse. Last Summer, J. Benson Ball, of Michigan, essayed 
to catch them on film—and had this luck. This print he then entered in 
The Rotarian's 1947 Photo Contest, in which, it can now be told, it won 
First Prize ($50) in the Scenic Class. An electricity distributor, Photog- 
rapher Ball is a member of the Rotary Club of St. Joseph-Benton Har- 
bor. Next month: announcement of 27 other Photo Contest winners. 
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After Understanding—Action! 


By S. Kendrick Guernsey 


President of Rotary International 


q SMALL BOY was once flying 
a kite in a fog. “Son,” asked a 
neighbor who had been watching 
him, “how do you know you have 
a kite on the other end of that 
string? You can’t see it.” 

“Oh, I know it’s there, all right,” 
the lad replied. “I can feel it 
pull.” 

When I think of the tremendous 
responsibility my fellow Rotarians 
have entrusted to me, there are 
moments when a feeling akin to 
loneliness overtakes me. It is the 
loneliness not of the man in the 
empty desert, but rather of the 
stranger in the tumultuous city. 
Then, suddenly, I think of the 
countless friends it has been my 
privilege to make during my 27 
years as a Rotarian. Though they 
are scattered through the world 
and though, in many instances, 
our paths have not crossed for 
years, I know they are there! I 
can feel the pull of their friend- 
ship. 

At once the loneliness vanishes; 
faith and confidence return; and 
I face the greatest of Rotary ex- 
perief®es with new eagerness, 
hoping only that I may measure 
up to the expectations of those 
friends and well employ this large 
opportunity for service. 

What a thing is friendship! In 
the long inventory of Rotary’s 
gifts to man, it is, I confidently 
believe, the item of greatest value. 
It would head my list. For it is 
friendship that brings that much 
better thing than a knowledge of 
our fellowman: an understanding 
appreciation of him. It is friend- 
ship which governs all that Ro- 
tary is and does. It was, indeed, 
the force which led Paul Harris to 
found the first Club and which 
now binds the 6,100 Clubs and 
300,000 business and professional 
men of our world-wide movement 
together in common cause. If we 
fail to make fullest use of our 
friendship and the power it gen- 
erates, then we are neglecting the 
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A message to Rotarians from the man who will 


lead their movement during the next 12 months. 


greatest potential dividend of our 
membership. 

But how use it? Look at our 
world. Look realistically. Here 
are the millions who, through the 
fearful war years, dreamed hope- 
fully of the dawn of an era of free- 
dom and peace and security. Now, 
beset by hunger, homelessness; jn- 
flation, civil war, and fears of yet 
another world war, they grow dis- 
couraged. Was their vision only 
a mirage? Of all the dangers about 
us today, one of the gravest, I 
think, is that the long-suffering 
peoples of earth may lose faith. 
What a need there is for men in 
all nations to bolster that faith, to 
revive ebbing hope. 

The least the man of goodwill 
can do is strive to be positive 
rather than negative in his think- 
ing as he approaches the problems 
which engulf us. A friend de- 
pressed in spirit came to me one 
day. In his hand was a set of 
police-department figures reveal- 
ing that 2 percent of the boys 
and girls of his city had records 
as juvenile delinquents. “To me,” 
he said, “that means that Rotary 
and all the other youth-serving 
agencies of my town have failed 
in their mission.” When I pointed 
out to him that the same figures, 
turned around, indicated that 98 
percent of the boys and girls had 
led fine circumspect young lives, 
my friend saw the situation from 
a new perspective—and the job 
looked easier. Emphasis counts. 
Let ours in all our human rela- 
tionships fail on the hopeful, the 
constructive, the positive! Let’s 
stress what we can do. 

In the 42 years of Rotary’s life 
we have seen man leap from the 
age of the horse and buggy to the 
age of the jet plane and the fis- 
sioning atom. Amid this swift and 
kaleidoscopic change, our moral 
concepts, too, have been wrenched 
and jarred. We used to teach our 
youths good sportsmanship, for 
example. Then came a war and 


the need of instructing them in 
the most debasing arts of “getting 
the other fellow first.” Now we 
face the problem of eradicating 
every trace of that training. Once 
more we turn back to true sports- 
manship. More than ever before 
we need to shape youth for the 
path rather than-to shape the path 
for youth. Men are needed here. 

In days of crisis it is always a 
temptation to think in terms of 
immediate policy and expediency. 
Rotary, on the contrary, must take 
the long view. Our way is the 
slower way of education—of our- 
selves through our Clubs and all 
our larger gatherings such as our 
recent world reunion in San F'ran- 
cisco, then of others. We need 
to strive first to understand the 
many conflicting factors of our 
complex civilization. Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen once told his people: “To un- 
derstand is what is difficult. Once 
one understands, action is easy.” 
Once we know what is needed to 
raise the standards of our crafts, 
or to ease the frictions in our com- 
munities, or to aid so desperately 
vital an institution as the United 
Nations, then we have but to ap- 
ply Rotary’s ideal of service to 
the task—and we are underway. 


Bo _tct us strive to increase our 
circle of friends so that more of 
us shall be thinking and working 
together toward the same high 
ends. Let’s be positive in our 
thinking and steadfast in our con- 
fidence in the practicality of Ro- 
tary’s objectives. And let us al- 
ways seek understanding. These 
are goals I like to envision as to- 
gether we enter the new Rotary 
year. 

Still, some one of my fellow 
Rotarians may ask: “Just where 
shall I start?” Do you remember 
General Sheridan’s answer to the 
raw recruit who had asked what 
he could do? “Jump in anywhere,” 
barked the General. ““There’s fight- 
ing all along the line.” 
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By Frederick Osborn 









N THE face of the threat of atomic 

war, all nations have indicated their 

desire for a strict international con- 
trol of atomic weapons. But a plant in- 
tended for peaceful industrial uses can 
quickly be converted to production for 
war. Consequently, we are forced to 
look on the problem of eliminating dan- 
gerous activities and the problem of 
peaceful uses as inseparably linked. 

There is no question as to which is the 
more important part of our two-way 
problem. First must come protection 
against destruction. Here, in a very lit- 
eral sense, no compromise is possible. It 
is not a question of limiting international 
rivalries in atomic weapons; it is a ques- 
tion of stopping them. A treaty or con- 
vention which left any loopholes for na 
tions to obtain atomic explosives would 
certainly breed suspicion. Suspicion 
would breed a national effort not to fall 
behind in the armaments race. The race 
which unfortunately is already under- 
way would only continue. 

The American proposals, favored by 
ten of the 12 countries on the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
(the U.S.S.R. and Poland dissent), call 
for the creation of an international 
Atomic Development Authority to oper- 
ate all dangerous atomic-energy activ- 
ities, an agency vested with controls so 
tight that any serious breach of its regu- 
lations would be noticed immediately. 


Mr. Osborn is now Deputy United States 
Representative on the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, was Chief of the Morale 
Branch of the United States Army during 
World War II. A man of towering stature— 
he’s six feet, eight inches—he is skilled in 
traffic, business research, population prob- 
lems, banking. He is a Princeton alumnus. 
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This prompt warning of violation would 
ensure time in which complying coun- 
tries could take steps to deal with po- 
tential or actual violators—countermeas- 
ures short of war, but including col- 
lective military action, if necessary, to 
protect themselves. 

Under the American proposal, the in- 
ternational agency would own all ura- 
nium and thorium the moment they are 
removed from the mines, and continue 
the ownership of all fissionable materials 
throughout their use and life; and would 
design, construct, operate, and manage 
all plants or activities employing fission- 
able materials in dangerous quantities. 
This is essentially the system proposed 
in the first report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission on December 31 last. 

The Russians propose that control of 
atomic energy be left to a system of 
inspection, “international in its scope,” 


whatever that means, but without man-. 


agement or operation. If our purpose is 
to eliminate national rivalry in atomic 
weapons, it is hard to see what would 
be gained by the Russian plan. 

Most of the major countries of the 
world—the United States, England, Can- 
ada, France, and others—have already 
set up national monopolies in the field 
of atomic energy. These national monop- 
olies are inevitably concerned with 
atomic weapons at the present time, but 
they are also very much concerned with 
the development of atomic energy to 
produce power for peaceful purposes. 
If, as most scientists seem to believe, 
atomic energy may ultimately become a 
cheaper source of electrical power than 
either coal or oil, its development is of 
primary importance to the economy of 
many countries. [Continued on page 51] 
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Eps. Note: Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko not only is the 
U.S.S.R. delegate to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), but 
represents his country on the Security 
Council. Thus because of “heavy pres- 
sure of work at this time” he has de- 
clined an invitation to prepare an article 
on atomic-energy control for this debate- 
of-the-month. Special permission was 
given, however, for publishing his 
speeches on the subject, of which the 
following are pertinent excerpts. 

June 19, 1946, before AEC. . . .There 
can be no active and effective system of 
peace if the discovery relating to the 
ways of using atomic energy is not 
placed in the service of humanity and is 
not applied to peaceful purposes only. 
The use of such a discovery only for the 
purposes of raising the welfare of the 
peoples and widening of their scientific 
and cultural horizons will help to 
strengthen confidence between the coun- 
tries and friendly relations between 
them. ... 

As one of the first measures to be car- 
ried out, in order to carry out the de- 
cision of the General Assembly of the 
24th of January, the Soviet delegation 
proposes a study of the question of the 
conclusions of international agreements 
forbidding the production and use of 
weapons based upon the use of atomic 
energy for the purposes of mass destruc- 
tion. The purpose of such an agreement 
should be to forbid the production and 
use of atomic weapons, the destruction 
of existing stocks of atomic weapons, and 
the punishment of all activities under- 
taken with a view to the violation of 
such agreements. 

The elaboration and conclusion of such 









agreements would be, in the opinion of 
the Soviet delegation, only one of the 
primordial measures which must be tak- 
en to prevent the use of atomic energy 
to harm humanity. It should be fol- 
lowed by other measures designed to 
introduce means of assuring a strict 
supervision of the observance of under- 
takings entered into, the conclusion in 
connection with the above-mentioned 
agreements, the setting up of a system 
of supervision and control to see that 
the conventions and agreements are ob- 
served, and measures concerning sanc- 
tions against unlawful use of atomic 


energy... . 
March 5, 1947, before Security Coun- 
cil... . The United States representatives 


decisively object to the conclusion of a 
convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, though it is not difficult to 
understand that the urgent conclusion 
of this very convention is imperatively 
dictated by the whole situation. It is 
dictated by the nature of the atomic 
weapon itself as a weapon of aggression. 
It is dictated by the fact that at the 
present time atomic energy is still being 
used only for military purposes. 

It is dictated by the fact that there are 
no objectively existing obstacles, espe- 
cially in the light of the available his- 
torical examples of the prohibition of 
poisonous and suffocating gases, analo- 
gous liquids, and bacteriological means 
of warfare. 

The only obstacle for the conclusion 
of such a convention is the desire of one 
country to impose its will in questions 
of atomic energy on other countries, re- 
gardless of their legitimate interests. 

It is possible to consider that the way 
outlined in the [Continued on page 52) 
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BOBBY, Jack, and Lloyd try out a new neighborhood 
diamond Knoxville, Tenn., Rotarians built .. . a typi- 
cal case of Rotary interest in boys and baseball. 
ie 
“Ne A 
ee omy, « 


fy. . y) . 
irom a man 


LITTLE help 
f goes a long way with a bo 
Maybe the story of my fa 
vorite play, which people of 
ask me about, will illustrate what 
I mean. 
One day in my early years witl 


the Detroit Tigers we came up 
against the old New York Hig! 
landers. There on the first sacl 


for the Highlanders, whom we 
know today as the Yankees, wa 


Hal Chase, perhaps the greatest 


first baseman baseball ever pro 
duced. Hal died, as you read in 
your papers, just a few weeks ago 

Well, I knew Hal. I had the 


deepest respect for his unbeliey 
ably fast, accurate throws, but | 
had noted this, 
Hal pegged to the base toward 
which the runner was heading, in 
the hope that he would catch the 
base runner off the bag 

When I was on the |} 


too: invariably 


; 


vase lines. j 
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sot to be a game between us, for 
he would try to nab me with a 
throw as I rounded third, a prac- 
tice I tried to follow in case there 
was a fumble, allowing me to dash 
for home and score. 

One day, after I had waited two 
or three months for the 
tunity to develop, I got my chance. 
We were in extra innings in a 
game at Detroit. The score was 
[ had got on first on an in- 
hit. Taking a long lead, | 
passed second and headed for 
third on Crawford’s infield out. 
Sure enough, Chase burned the 
ball to Jimmy Austin on third, but 
[ was well past the base on my 
way home when the ball got to 
Jimmy. I scored the winning run 
at Hal’s expense: going from first 
to home on an infield out. Pa- 
tience and practice had paid off. 
That was my most satisfying mo- 


Oppor- 


tied. 
field 


ment of baseball. 
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But what point, you ask, dges 
that make? What has that to do 
with men helping boys? By itself, 
nothing. But if it had not been 
for certain men who gave me 
counsel and encouragement and 
training years before, I might 
never have been on that diamond 
that day; I might, in fact, never 
have swung a bat or stolen a base 
in anybody’s league. 

I’m thinking of my kid days in 
Georgia. I wanted to be a doctor 
as I grew up there in our little 
town of Royston in the northeast- 
ern hills of that State. My father, 
however, urged me to study law. 
A former State senator and later 
county superintendent of schools, 
he hoped that I would follow his 
footsteps into public affairs and 
felt that legal training would be 
the best preparation. Many were 
the times we debated the matter 
—but neither of us budged. 

THE 
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Then one evening I came home 
and dropped a bombshell. As a 
boy will, I tried it out on my 
mother first. “It’s neither medi- 
cine nor law for me, Mother,” I 
said. “It’s going to be baseball— 
professional ball.” The idea had 
not struck me as suddenly as it 
seemed. I had been nursing it for 
a long, long time. Seventeen now, 
I had been fielding for the Roy- 
ston Rompers for three or four 
years. The Rompers were a club 
of teen-aged boys who played ball 
for the same reason millions of 
kids around the world do today— 
for the downright fun of it. 

We were playing pretty good 
ball by now, however, and I had 
a growing feeling that if anything 
in the world came natural to me, 
this game did. Frank Lee and Mr. 
3ond and other local men who 
used to help us work out occasion- 
ally seemed to share that feeling. 
They didn’t say that scrawny lit- 
tle outfielder was pretty good— 
but a boy can read a lot in the 
vay a man handles him. 

“So, Mom,” I said, “I’m going to 
write every manager in the South 
Atlantic League and ask for a try- 
out. But don’t tell Dad—yet.” My 
mother understood. So I wrote 
the letters—and waited. At last 
one lone reply came through from 
the Augusta club. I could have a 
tryout and contract if I'd pay my 
own expenses. 

The night before I was to leave 
I had to face my father with the 
whole story. He was shocked and 
disappointed—for he was very 
much against baseball—but at 3 
o'clock in the morning, after hours 
and hours of fatherly argument 
and advice, he consented to let me 
go. He wrote me out a check for 
expenses, with the hope that I'd 
go to Augusta and get this desire 
to play professional baseball out 
of my system and come home and 
get ready for college. I left with 
a great new love and respect for 
the man—and a crazy eagerness 
to make good in baseball. 

Well, in my first game with Au- 
gusta I got a homer and double. 
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In my second I got nothing but 
bad breaks—and found myself out 
in the cold looking for a new job. 
When I called my father on the 
phone to tell him I was released, 
I was sure he would ask that I 
return to my home town. I had 
not thought of telling that, for- 
tunately, I had been able to land 
a berth with the Anniston, Ala- 
bama, club, until he asked me 
what I was going to do. After tell- 
ing him of my new offer, his an- 
swer to me created the greatest 
inspiration I’ve ever had. My fa- 
ther, being a very serious and 
stern man, was giving me his con- 
sent and support in saying, “You 
accept that offer, and don’t come 
home a failure.” Those, I think, 
were the most important words in 
my life. In many a crisis that was 
to follow they kept coming back 
to me. 

I had the pleasure, by the way, 
of rejoining the Augusta outfit 
later that season, and the next 
year, still trying to redeem myself, 
I stole 40 bases and batted .326 for 
*103 games to lead the hitting in the 
Sally League. 

Everytime I pass a_ sandlot 
where a neighborhood ball game 
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Famous American Ballplayer 


is in progress I look to see if 
maybe there’s a Frank Lee some- 
where along the side lines who is 
quietly devoting himself to bring- 
ing out the best in these boys 

. or maybe a dad who'll back 
them up once they’ve made their 
choice, whether for medicine, law, 
baseball, or steamfitting. .. . Or 
maybe a George Leidy. 

George was a veteran minor 
leaguer who played for the Au- 
gusta club when I joined it. For 
some reason he took it upon him- 
self to teach the rookie all he 
knew about the game. Hour after 
hour, day upon day, he’d work 
with me on hit-and-run _tech- 
niques, on slides, on flies and line 
drives. One of his stunts, I re- 
member, was to lay a sweater out 
somewhere in the infield and 
make me bunt toward it until I 
put the ball across it. 

I know, of course, that there are 
a lot of these patient, encouraging 
men in this world. I know that 
this Summer some 5 million boys 
are playing Junior League Base- 
ball under the friendly wing of 
American Legion posts through- 
out the United States. I know that 
wherever baseball is played, and 
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TY, the “Geor- 
gia Peach,” safe 
at third in a 
game of 1909. 
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that’s pretty well around the 
world, there are Scoutmasters, 
“Y” leaders, schoolteachers, big- 
league players, and millions of 
just plain dads who are freely giv- 
ing treasured hours to teach boys 
the two great games of baseball 
and life. 

One day last summer I shared 
the platform in Chicago with J. 
Honus Wagner, once the great 
star of the Pittsburgh Pirates. We 
were there as the coaches of two 
teams of boys who were in the 
Windy City to play off in Wrigley 
Field the All-American Boys’ 
(Amateur) Championship. The 32 
boys who made up those East and 
West teams were there at the 
luncheon, too, and as I reflected 
on how these young stars had won 
individual competitions in 32 dis- 
tricts of the United States, I 
mused that the George Leidys 
were still at work all right 


Berer that meeting in the city 
where Rotary got its start and 
where it has its world headquar- 
ters I got some further stories on 
boys and baseball that surprised 
and interested me very much 

One of them concerns a Herbert 
B. Taylor, who sells insurance in 
Dunn, North Carolina. It seems 
that one day 26 years ago Taylor 
got to worrying about the boys of 
his town and wondered what 
could be done to keep them out of 
mischief. All of a sudden he had 
the idea. An old ballplayer him- 
self, he’d organize a Knee Pants 
Baseball League for boys aged 10 
to 15. He'd ask just one thing: 
that each lad sign a contract prom- 
ising to be in bed every night at 
10, to protect smaller boys, to 
spare people’s property, and to at 
tend Sunday school every Sunday 
Did the idea take? 

The Knee Pants League has 
been going great guns ever since, 
batting out better boys year after 
year. One of them many of you 
know—Thomas R. Hood, the one- 
time Dunn druggist who was a 
Director of Rotary International 
in 1944-45. Others you may have 
read about: Major General W. C. 
Lee, the “father” of America’s 
airborne troops, for instance, and 
Bobby Chakales, who was given 
$11,000 in 1945 to sign a contract 
with the Philadelphia Nationals. 

Some 2,000 fond parents turn 
out every Autumn to watch the 
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two final all-star teams of Dunn’s 
peewee league slug it out to the 
bitter end. Last year they hauled 
Taylor up before this crowd and 
gave him a golden trophy for his 
quarter century of good work for 
Dunn youth. 

Did I forget to mention that 
Taylor is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Dunn? A great oversight 
on my part—for his 33 fellow Ro- 
tarians, I’m told, are one of his 
strongest rooting sections. 

A day’s drive up from Dunn is 
Kane, Pennsylvania—and there 
you find some 140 boys of the 
same age—l10 through 15—play- 
ing on eight teams in a Knothole 
League. The Kane Rotary Club 
started it two years ago. When 
I heard the story, the big problem 
was what to do with the 16-, 17-, 
and 18-year-olds who wanted in— 
whether to raise the age limit or 
organize another league. You'll 
understand the popularity of the 
league better when I add that at 
the end of the season last year, 
the Rotarian sponsors packed the 
140 boys up and took them to 
Jamestown, New York, to see a 
Pony League game between 
Jamestown and Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, and stuffed the young 
Knotholers with “hot dogs” and 
ice cream. 

They’ve got a George Leidy or 
a Mr. Taylor or whatever you 
want to call him down in Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, too—only his name 
is Jerry Wilson. A clothier and 
a Rotarian, he, too, started a boys’ 
baseball league a quarter of a 
century back—with the Rotary 
Club in it all the way. Then the 
little chaps, the boys under 13, 
wanted to play league ball too. So 
the sponsors set up a midget 
league. The story is told that dur- 
ing a tight game in this latter 
league, with a fast play under- 
way, the stirring notes of The 
Star-Spangled Banner suddenly 
broke over the field. The city 
band was opening its evening con- 
cert in a near-by pavilion. Instant- 
ly the young players stopped in 
their tracks, peeled off their caps, 
and froze to attention until the 
music ended. Then they finished 
the play. 

“Better Boys for Memphis.” An- 
nouncing that as their goal, Ro- 
tarians of that Tennessee city 
came out some years back with a 
large-scale program for youth of 





the town—and baseball figured 
largely in it. The Club put ten 
teams in the 96-team league spon- 
sored by the Memphis Youth Serv- 
ice Council. And those ten teams 
were mighty lucky. They had as 
their manager William L. (Bill) 
Terry, former first baseman and 
manager of the New York Giants 
Bill was a member of Memphis 
Rotary at that time. The good 
work’s going right on, stronger 
this year than ever. Go wherever 
there are Rotary Clubs and your 
chances are good of finding a 
Club-sponsored boys’ ball club. 

There are lessons in baseball for 
any lad. He learns first off that 
if he’s to succeed at the game, or 
at anything, he’s got to buckle 
down, practice endlessly, and 
study not only himself, but every 
man he plays with and comes up 
against. In my best days I knew 
every pitcher and catcher in the 
league, his peculiarities, his 
strengths and his weaknesses. I 
made it my business to know 
them. 

Also, the lad learns to take it as 
well as dish it out. That’s impor- 
tant! Another great thing the 
game can teach a boy is to calcu- 
late his risks, and to take ’em. 
Nothing ventured, nothing gained, 
goes for baseball as for anything 
else. 





Bu one of the greatest values 
of the great American game is 
that to play it well you've first 
got to drive all fear out of your 
system. When I was a rookie, 
pitchers used to try to intimidate 
me. Every so often they’d aim a 
“bean ball” at me to unnerve me. 
Should I quit and go home to 
Royston? A man would stay and 
see the thing out, wouldn’t he? 
But how? Well, thanks to old 
George back there in Augusta, I 
knew how to lay a bunt down 
along the first-base line so the 
pitcher would have to cover it. 
This I’d do and then go into first 
wide open. There’d often be a col- 
lision—and after that I’d get no 
more bean balls. 

I do not especially recommend 
that method to modern youth— 
those were rougher days. But I[ 
do urge that every lad who steps 
up to the plate first knock all the 
fear out of himself and that a lot 
of men around town step up with 
him. 
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Tas Golden Rule is a seemingly 
simple formula for regulating af- 
fairs. But stir in the profit motive 
or the “all for one and one for all” 
idea and you may get an odd 
result. 

That’s what the Federal Trade 
Commission discovered when it 
was asked to analyze and pass 
ipon these two cases. 


1. She Pots Call 
Ket Black? 


Let XXX stand for a man who 
authored two booklets. They in- 
terested the Federal Trade Com- 
mission because they attacked the 
use of aluminum cooking utensils 
and because they had been dis- 
tributed not only by XXX, but 
also by cooking-utensil firms com- 
peting with aluminum. Titles of 
the booklets give an indication of 
their contents: Are You Heading 
for the Last Roundup? and Poi- 
sons Formed by Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils. 

Brought before the FTC, Mr. 
XXX was questioned about such 
statements as: 


Large doses of aluminum compounds 
are often fatal. Small quantities may 
be taken daily with little or no effect. 
But sooner or later, indigestion, con- 
stipation, Bright’s disease, or diabetes 
may develop as a result of the con- 
tinual use of aluminumware, due to 
its solubility. 

“IT am a graduate pharmacist 
and a chemist of some 20-odd 
years’ experience,” bristled the 
respondent. “I believe everything 
I have written and published.” 

“But,” countered the FTC, 
“does that give you the right to 
make such statements as this: 

From our investigation we recom- 
mend: iron, steel, and stainless-steel 
utensils; also agate, enamel, and earth- 
enware. You will note that foods have 


a different taste when they are not 
cooked in aluminum. 
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Another installment in a series of stories raising 


puzzling problems of present-day business ethics. 


“And again we find you saying: 

I would caution against eating in 
hotels and restaurants where alumi- 
num utensils are used. 

“And you charge that alumi- 
num utensils cause all manner of 
diseases, from carbuncles to can- 
cer.” 

“And I believe that they do,” 
maintained Mr. XXX. 

“Such charges are unsupported 
by scientific findings and fact,” 
said FTC attorneys. “Five expert 
witnesses state that aluminum is 
the most abundant of the earth’s 
metallic substances, found in all 
foods and in ordinary drinking 
water; that the small quantities 
that may be absorbed in food 
cooked or stored in aluminum are 
not toxic in effect; and that alu- 
minum thus ingested has no cu- 
mulative effect on the system, but 
is readily eliminated by the nor- 
mal processes.” 

Here, indeed, were neat ques- 
tions for FTC Commissioners to 
ponder: 

Has aman a right to propagate 
what the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion held to be untruths—espe- 
cially when they do injury to a 
legitimate business? 

Is it legal and fair for a rival 
industry to aid and abet the dis- 
tribution of such propaganda? 


2. Has a Man a Right to 
Sell for Less? 


A retail liquor dealers associ- 
ation, representing 123 of the 175 
retail package stores in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was accused at 
Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ings of entering into unlawful 
agreements to maintain uniform 
minimum resale prices. 

It was said that when a store 
in near-by Alexandria, Virginia, 
was selling well-known brands at 
prices below those of members, 
the association tried to persuade 


distillers to stop selling to it—or 
to make it boost prices. 

When the purposes of the as- 
sociation were explained to a 
certain dealer, who was not a 
member, he agreed to maintain 
prices, and had removed an elec- 
tric sign from his window. The 
sign said, “We will not knowingly 
be undersold.” 

Similar FTC complaints were 
filed against the association of 
wholesale liquor dealers in the 
District. 

When a certain store insisted 
on its right to cut prices, it was 
said, this association persuaded a 
Baltimore wholesaler to cut off 
supplies after the store owner had 
sent his check for $548.15 for 
merchandise. 

The retailers’ association then 
employed a detective agency to 
report on dealers buying from 
sources other than association 
members. In the detective agen- 
cy’s report was this order: 

Client desires to check the liquor 
deliveries to four retail stores for 
three days. This check is to cover ten 
hours’ time a day and client desires 
the number of cases, brands, and iden- 
tity of the house or firm making the 
delivery. 

Well, there you are! How far 
is it legal—and fair!—for a trade 
association to go in controlling its 
market? Should profit advantages 
for the greater number of dealers 
outweigh the rights of the inde- 
pendent little fellow who tries to 
sell goods cheaper? 

+ + > 


What did FTC decide about 
these cases? You'll find out by 
turning to page 59. 
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UST derailed a train in 
Montana in mid-Winter. 

The train plowed into a three- 
foot drift of topsoil deposited on 
its tracks in a single February 
night by wind. It was not much 
of a train, and the line it served, 
the Montana Central, was only 20 
miles long; therefore the incident, 
though unusual, did not excite the 
comment it deserved 

Only a few persons recognized 
this for what it was: portent of a 
disaster which might affect hun- 
gry people everywhere, one phase 
of a war in which a little group of 
men in two countries were pitted 
against one of the most implacable 
enemies their nations had ever en- 
countered. 

It was a war against a bug, a 
war dramatic but unpublicized 
Men frequently have speculated 
about the relative strength of 
their kind against the insects of 
the earth, and some have pre- 
dicted that ultimately the insects 
will win. This war was one en- 
gagement in that eternal contest; 
this was it. Man won, but it was 
touch-and-go for a while. 

The enemy was the wheat-stem 
sawfly. It is an insect less than 
half an inch long at maturity, and 
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By Joseph Kinsey Howard 


with only a year of life. But by 
1946, when the Montana train 
jumped its track, sawflies were de- 
stroying more than -25 million 
bushels of wheat every year. They 
had almost conquered a huge area 
in the Northern Plains of the 
United States and the adjacent 
Canadian prairies. Their toll is 
more impressive when one real- 
izes that it represented at least a 
tenth of the wheat exported by all 
North America annually to the 
starving peoples of the world. 
The fate of one of the greatest 
of grain-growing regions and of 
modern farming and soil-saving 
practices hung upon this battle of 
man against a mindless insect. 
Sawfly losses had become so enor- 
mous that it was acknowledged 
much of the infested area might 
have to abandon production of 
Spring wheat altogether. Parts of 
the region could convert to Winter 
wheat; the insects had invaded 
that, too, but not so seriously—not 
yet. The threatened area included 
large sections of North Dakota 
and Montana (the two top Spring- 
wheat States in the nation) and 
even larger portions of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Aiberta. 
Today victory in the war is in 





opping the Sawfly 


Scourge of Spring wheat, this 
ugly bug has been outfoxed 
by two-nation cooperation. 


sight. It may be many years be- 
fore the enemy is exterminated, if 
it ever is; nevertheless the Spring- 
wheat industry in the sawfly’s fa- 
vorite country has been saved 
This has been accomplished by a 
unique exercise in cooperation, 
made possible by the generosity of 
Canadian neighbors and by un 
selfish work of agricultural ex- 
perts, railroad men, and plain dirt 
farmers. 

The wheat-stem sawfly is not 
new. Before men planted cereal 
crops in the West, the insect lived 
in the rich native grasses from 
Michigan to the Pacific Coast. The 
first one ever reported was found 
in grass at Alameda, California, in 
1890. Five years later one was 
found in Canada. In 1906 its pres- 
ence was reported in grain in 
North Dakota and within a few 
years it was causing serious crop 
losses there. But for some reason 
there was a letup in its rapacity in 
the U.S.A. after 1920, and it did 
not become a serious threat again 
for two decades. Canada was not 
so lucky; there the pest’s toll in- 
creased fairly steadily. 

Montana’s experience was typi- 
cal of infested areas in the United 
States. The insect was discovered 
in 1900 and the first infested 
wheat farm was found ten years 
later. Only sporadic incidence of 
the pest was noted from 1923 to 
1941, but then it suddenly began 
to take on importance; by 1943 the 
sawfly was a major threat in ten 
counties. Néxt year 15 counties 
had it; in 1945 there were 18, and 
in 1946, 19—all the northern por- 
tion of the State east of the 
Rockies. Montana’s loss in 1945 
was about 4 million bushels of 
wheat, worth 5% million dollars; 
the next year the sawflies took an 
additional quarter million bushels 
and 2 million dollars more. Mean- 
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-hile, in Canada’s two worst 
years, 1941 and 1943, the Prairie 
Provinces lost 50 million bushels. 
heir average loss was approach- 
.¢ 20 million bushels a year, 
sual to one full crop in every ten. 
Agricultural experts on the 
\merican side of the line hunted 
most frantically for control 
methods. Many were tried; they 
were too expensive, or they re- 
duced crop yield excessively, or 
they just didn’t faze the sawfly. 
But in Swift Current, Saskatche- 
wan, the war was fought in a 
boratory and in little test plots 
of soil—and it was there that the 
first sign of man’s ultimate tri- 
umph appeared. 
The Canadians have always 
been great initiators in Plains 
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agriculture. 
Frost-resistant cere- 
als for the short growing 
season of this cold area were 
first developed by them, includ- 
ing Marquis, one of the great 
wheat varieties of the world. The 
strip-farming practice which final- 
ly solved the problem of wind 
erosion and virtually eradicated 
“dust bowls” probably also origi- 
nated with them. But strip farm- 
ing, hope of the Plains, was 
doomed where the sawfly flour- 
ished because the insect did more 
damage in such fields. Desperate 
farmers were abandoning strips 
and returning to the old practice 
of putting the whole field in crop; 
there the flies only damaged the 
outer portions. This meant large 
fields plowed for Summer fallow, 
and the dust blew again. It was 
this dust which derailed the Mon- 
tana train. 

About 1929 a cerealist at the 
Dominion agricultural experiment 
station in Swift Current, H. J. 
Kemp, began to assemble a group 
of wheat varieties which he had 
obtained from all over the world 
in the hope of finding one which 
could withstand the sawfly. His 
project was administered by J. G. 
Taggart, then station director. 

The first requirement, Kemp 
knew, would be a wheat with solid 
or semisolid stem. The adult saw- 







A MONTANAN views a wheat field laid 
low—too low to harvest—by sawfilies. 
The bug rings each stalk at the base. 








CROSS-SECTION view 
(enlarged) of a wheat 
stem showing sawfily 
larvae in the tissue. 





fly deposits her 
eggs in the stem in 
June or July when the 
grain is starting to “head.” 
The egg hatches quickly and the 
young larva begins feeding on the 
plant tissues. It migrates, as the 
wheat approaches maturity, to the 
base of the stem, which it girdles 
at ground level. The stem then 
breaks and falls to the ground 
with even the mildest of winds. 
Such fallen wheat cannot be har- 
vested. In addition, erosion is ac- 
celerated because the stem is cut 
off so short that it does not hold 
the soil, as stubble does. The saw- 
fly larva winters in the stub left 
in the ground and emerges in 
early Summer for its brief fling 
as an adult. 

Kemp found the solid stems he 
wanted in some wheat from New 
Zealand. Sawfly larvae could 
hardly get nourishment in these 
stems and rarely were able to 
make their way to the base. But 
these varieties were fatally sus- 
ceptible to common diseases of 
wheat in the Plains area, rust and 
smut. 

In the Winter of 1937-38, Ar- 
nold W. Platt, a cerealist recently 
arrived at the Swift Current sta- 
tion, set out to solve the problem 
by breeding a new variety. His 
work was under the direction of 
Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion 
cerealist in Ottawa, and the new 
head of the Swift Current station, 
L. B. Thomson, a Past President 
of the Swift Current Rotary Club. 

The long, delicate job of “‘cross- 
ing” the solid-stemmed New Zea- 
land varieties with disease-resist- 
ant strains from the Canadian 
prairies began. A plant breeder 
cannot give any organism a char- 
acter which does not exist in Na- 
ture; he can only find the desir- 
able qualities somewhere and, by 
seemingly interminable selection 
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and combination, develop a hy- 
brid which will have what he is 
after. Platt and his chief associ- 
ate, Dr. C. W. Farstad, were 
lucky: they accomplished in seven 
years what usually takes at least 
twice that long. Dr. Farstad was 
in charge of entomological study 
of the sawfly problem and was at- 
tached to the Dominion labora- 
tory in Lethbridge, Alberta, head- 
ed by H. L. Seamans and, later, 
by G. F. Manson. 

Three hundred seeds were pro- 
duced by the first “crossing.” 
Pollen, the male element of the 
plant, was taken from one variety 
and placed upon the stigma, fe- 
male organ, of the other. 


| seeds were sown and each 
of the plants which grew from 
them was tended _ individually 
The 300 became 30,000; but in this 
process a year had passed and 
many more million bushels of 
wheat lay flat on the prairies and 
would never become bread 

The 30,000 seeds were planted; 
another year passed and more 
wheat fell to the ground, more 
soil was lost. Platt and Farstad 
were working fiercely now against 
time. Many different types of 
wheat plants grew from the 30,000 
seeds; the best were selected, 
planted. Finally 300 strains with 
consistent quality were obtained. 
They were tested for sawfly re 
sistance in nurseries where the in- 
sects were given all the “breaks,” 
and tested elsewhere for their sus- 
ceptibility to disease. The weak 
ones were discarded and the re- 
maining varieties tested in the 
field for their yield as a commer- 
cial crop. 

Finally the search had narrowed 
to three varieties, which were 
given further rigorous tests. One 
was thrown out and another was 
retained for additional experi- 
ments. The third, which had been 
identified somewhat dully as S.C. 
4188, was rechristened: “Rescue” 
wheat was born. Platt and Far- 
stad released it for seed produc- 
tion as at least a temporary an- 
swer to the sawfly problem. 

A few miles south, across the 
international boundary, worried 
Montanans whose control efforts 
had failed were watching the ex- 
periments. Members of the staff 
of the agricultural experiment 
station at the State College and 
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men of the extension service con- 
ferred with Platt and Farstad. 

In October, 1944, the Canadians 
generously handed over to the 
eager Montanans two bushels of 
Rescue from their small store of 
the literally golden grain. 

American agriculturists are as 
famous for productive enterprise 
as the Canadians are for research. 
The recipients set out to perform 
a typically American miracle. 

One bushel of the new wheat 
was retained at Montana State 
College in Bozeman for further 
experiments and the other was 
speeded to the Arizona experi- 
ment station at Mesa. There, in 
the Winter of 1944-45, the single 
bushel of seed produced 35 bush- 
els which were rushed back to 
Montana in the Spring and plant- 
ed in Bozeman. In September, 
1945, this crop produced 877 bush- 
els. Most of it was retained to be 
distributed the following Spring 
to Montana ranchers through the 
Montana Seedgrowers’ Associa- 
tion; but 100 bushels went back 
to Arizona, committed to the cus- 
tody of the Arizona Seedgrowers’ 
Association. This group gave the 
wheat to a member, John Bretz, 
Jr., and he planted it on 100 irri- 
gated acres near Yuma. 

The Montanans had informed 
their Arizona helpers, who _ in- 
cluded Bob Moody, a county agent 
born in the Northern State, that 
the seed must come back by May 
15, for even that date was peril- 
ously late for Montana planting. 
But in that Spring of 1946, for the 
first time, luck turned against the 
enemies of the sawfly. Bad weath- 
er in Arizona and the nation-wide 
railroad strike delayed shipment 
of the Rescue crop. 

But it had been a good growing 
year. When the wheat finally did 
arrive, there were 3,870 bushels 
of it, harvested by Bretz from his 
100 acres. 

Western railroads, particularly 
the Great Northern, which serves 
the worst of the infested areas, 
facilitated movement of the wheat 
—one of the most precious loads 
they had ever carried. Shipments 
were specially routed, skilled di- 
rection provided for unloading, 
and other help given. Allotments 
of the wheat previously had been 
made to growers in every one of 
Montana’s 19 infested counties by 
local committees of farmers. 





The cars of Rescue arrived on 
May 28, June 1, and June 2, 1946, 
at unloading points in Montana. 
The seed was distributed in rec- 
ord time; in many cases it was in 
the ground within 24 hours of its 


arrival. Some farmers worked 
without sleep in floodlighted fields. 

Then Nature stepped in again. 
But this time it was benevolent. 

A day or so after the Res- 
cue seed was in the ground the 
area got its first good rain in 
weeks. 

The farmers had planted 4,747 
bushels—the Arizona supply plus 
what had been raised at Bozeman 
the previous Summer. That Fall 
they harvested 60,000 bushels. 
One bushel in 1944, 60,000 in 1946; 
nothing quite like it had ever hap- 
pened before: the production of 
ten years had been achieved in 
24 months. 

Had production been “normal,” 
there would have been seed this 
year for only 7,000 of Montana’s 
one million infested acres. In- 
stead, the seed was to be planted 
last Spring on 100,000 acres, and 
it is expected that next year 
enough will be available to supply 
every blighted field. Meanwhile 
the Canadians have been similarly 
speeding up production of their 
own seed by sending it to south- 
ern California. 

Rescue will save wheat raisers 
in Montana alone about half a 
million dollars this year and at 
least 24% million in 1948. 


lL. IS NOT a perfect wheat, but 
its yield in infested areas is far 
superior to that of any other. 
Tests have shown that Rescue’s 
sawfly infestation averages only 
6 percent, against 60 percent for 
other varieties. In milling quality 
it is about equal to other favored 
strains except that it has slightly 
less water absorption; this means, 
in large-scale baking, that more 
of it may be necessary to make a 
loaf of bread. But it probably can 
be blended with others; and, above 
all, it can sdve the Spring-wheat 
industry of a great portion of the 
Northern Plains. 

Meanwhile the search for still 
better varieties is being continued 
by the Canadians, whose golden 
gift in 1944, and its remarkable 
fruit, might well be called to the 
attention of the wary statesmen 
of our fear-struck world. 
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Harry Rocers: Come on and sit down, 
‘ma. We're shooting the breeze, as 
say down in Texas—just waiting for of a San Francisco hotel four new friends exchange 
r ladies. 

S. R. Sarma: Thanks! Glad to join comments... here joined in a synthetic colloquy. 
i—though I’m only a bachelor. 

Git J. Puyat: Oh, Harry, did the Ro- 

IAN photographer get to see you? PuyaT: That’s Ernie Ingold over Convention Chairman—he'’s that chap 

Rocers: No. Didn’t know that he was there. He’s Chairman of the Host Club over there with the big grin. Gentl 
king for me. Convention Executive Committee. I'll men, the unofficial score is 14,678—and 

PuyaT: He wanted a Tom, Dick, and ask him. that doesn’t include 649 children! 
rry picture—Tom Warren, Dick Rocers: Certainly it’s the whopping- Rocers: No wonder I had to wait 15 
dke, and you—all Past Presidents or est yet. Chicago in 1930 set the record minutes for lunch! 

on to be. up till now with 11,019. This Conven- PuyaT: Ernie also told me 

DANIEL (“DAAN”’’) De IonGH: Have you‘ tion topped that Sunday, before things that hotels here held 5,280 

ard the final attendance figure? really started. rooms for Rotary—the most 


Rotary’s 1947 Convention is over... and in the lobby 


SARMA: Someone at breakfast said it PuyatT: Here it is—straight from ever reserved for a conven 
exceeded 15,000. Ernie and Harry Russell. Harry is RI tion in San Francisco. Ro 
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NEW LEADERS and old: Incoming Governor 
S. R. Sarma, Indian railway man (left); new 
Directors Daniel (“Daan”) de Iongh, engineer 
from The Netherlands, and Gil J. Puyat, Fil- 
ipino manufacturer; Past President Harry H. 
Rogers, attorney, of San Antonio, Tex., U.S.A. 




































AMATEUR photographers—and just about 
everybody at the Convention was one—had 
a field day when they caught President Dick 
Hedke and President-Elect Ken Guernsey to 
gether, found them very obliging “subjects.” 


tarians within a 50-mile radius drove in 
each day—and slept at home 

SaRMA: Speaking as a railroad man, 
I'd say this Convention has run along 
like one of your American streamlined 
Diesel-powered trains, Harry 

Rocers: Well, unless you’ve been on 
the inside, you can’t imagine the d 
tailed complexity of such an affair. Yes 
terday Earl Lee Kelly, San Francisco 
Club President, told me every one of 
San Francisco’s nearly 500 Rotariai 
had an assigned job this week 

Before the Convention had _ started 
they'd held more than 170 meetings. But 
the key Executive Committee had to 
meet only three times That tells a 
story to me! 

De IoncH: What organization! You 
Americans have—what do you call it 
—know-how. 

Rocers: The local boys had help too 
—lots of it from Rotarians all around 
the Bay. I learned from Bob Rowe, 
who's been Ernie Ingold’s right bower 
on attendance, that 19 Clubs registered 
100 percent—which is another Rotary 
record. 

De IoncH: But statistics can’t tell the 
real story of this Convention. 

SarRMaA: It eludes words too. 

Rocers: Gil, what struck you most 
this week? 

PuyaTtT: East meeting West—global 
fellowship. Here’s what I mean—in 
The Chronicle. Let me read— 

“There were the American plumber 
and the Swiss watchmaker, the Chinese 
merchant and the Brazilian coffee 
planter, the Danish dairyman and the 
Australian sheepman, the French per 
fume maker and the Bombay indus 
trialist... .” 
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with Britain’s attitude, feeling that 
means to help us—means business. To 
my own view, it would be beneficial to 
both parties were India to take Do: 
ion status within the British Comn 
wealth of Nations. But I make 
prophec y. 

Rocers: Very interesting! I'll wat 
news from India with special int 
from now on. Just meeting you and 
Mudaliar and other folks from 
country gives it a face—if you know 
what I mean. India now is more tl] 

a spot on the map. 

SarMaA: You should come out and \ 
us as President Dick Hedke and 
Louise did. Indian Rotarians were de 
lighted with them—and their sincerity 
made a deep impression on all of us. 


Photos: Tommy Tomaso; Union Pacific; Moulin Stud 
0. of Calif.; and Tse Rotariun staff photographer 













TEAS sugared the week for the ladies. This one brought together the wives of Rotary’s im 
mediate past, present, and new Presidents: Mrs. T. A. Warren, Mrs. Hedke, and Mrs, Guernsey 


Rocers: That’s Rotary. 

De IoNGH: Just bringing men together 
is, as President Dick Hedke said in his 
main speech—but here, I have it written 
down: 

“If Rotary can demonstrate clearly 
enough that men can live in fellowship, 


we have taken one more step in the 


achievement of the ideal 

SarMa: If any of you attended the 
British Empire dinner Wednesday 
night, you saw an exemplification of 
that. 

PuyaT: I heard it was one of the larg- 
est of the many dinners held. 

SaRMA: Yes, it was well attended— 
and for the first time the Indian dele- 
gation without exception attended—a 
Convention British Empire dinner! I 
am confident they will call this dinner 
slightly differently in future years. 

Rocers: That’s significant? 

SarMA: Yes. India is, as you know if 
you read the article by Rotary Director 
B. T. Thakur in THe Rotarian last Oc- 
tober, a great country in transition. We 
have nearly 400 million population— 
almost a fourth of the world’s inhab- 
itants. We are increasingly impressed 


PuyaT: Rotary is showing the world 
through fellowship how to live together 
in friendship and _ understanding 
which is the Convention theme. 

De IoncH: I was impressed by what 
Leon Roth said at the group assembly 
on human relations. He’s from Jeru 
salem, which with masterly understate 
ment he described as “an old and mucl 
publicized city.” He told us the Club 

‘ 


‘and has 
met ever since, week by week, right 


there was organized in 1929 


through our troubles and other people's 
troubles. We're still doing it,” he said, 
“and we still intend to.” 

PuyaT: That reminds me. An Irish 
Rotarian told one group that there’s no 
difference between Northern Ireland 
and Eire—in Rotary. 

SaRMA: Acquaintance is the first step 
toward friendship. Here’s where Rotary 
helps—as this Convention has so amply 
proved. 

Rocers: Once Rotary fellowship gets 
under your skin, it stays there 
for sure. 

PuyaT: As we, who for 
long months and 
years were 




















it, know sadly well. But Ro- 
fellowship in The Philippines has 
the test! 
ers: You remind me of Pierre 
t's story. He’s an incoming Gov- 


from France. It seems that for 

while after the Nazis came in, 
Rotarians met with some regular- 
various restaurants—as you did 


tterdam, Daan. Once there was a 
at the door and in came a uni- 
1 Gestapo office! He said it was 

iness to know everything going 
nd he knew each man present was 
tarian. But so had he been—in 
ny—and he wanted once again to 
1 bit of Rotary fellowship. 
IoncGH: A remarka 
1: Fellowship is the lifeblood of 


but it needs the purifying oxy- 


le story! 


f sincerity and frankness. 
ers: Amen to that. I remember 
fter my Convention at Ostend— 
vas 1927—several prominent Euro- 
Rotarians met with me in Zurich, 
erland. I told them to open up on 
ouses they had—and got several 
y own U.S.A. 
IONGH: Economic 
ers: Right! For example: A ship- 
t of queen bees from Italy to the 
had been permitted to die on the 
in New York—and an Italian 
ained that it had been planned 


9 


t way—to hurt Italy’s queen-bee in- 
and to promote our own. A 
Rotarian thought fruits and 
from his country were barred 

se of a faked-up fear of scales or 

e disease. 

IonGH: What was done about the 
laints? 

ERS: We referred them to the 
ngton Rotary Club and the mat- 
vas satisfactorily explained to all. 

y problems that vex nations, I think, 

en are the sum of many little annoy- 

things that breed distrust. That’s 
Rotarians of bordering 

ntries in Europe set up 
committees—petits 
tés— quietly to 


ng men to- 








THE CONVENTION AT A GLANCE 


(June 8 through 12) 


Sunday. Registration all day, 11,453 persons showing up by night- 
fall... . They flock to War Memorial Opera House in afte:noon for 
musical interlude by American Broadcasting Company Orchestra and 
concert by famed high-school band of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Robert 
Gordon tooo president of the University of California, addresses 
throng. . . . Comes twilight and Uda Waldrop, San Francisco Rotarian, 
opens evening of music in Convention Hall with an organ prelude. “The 
Standard Hour," with Meredith Willson conducting the San Francisco 
Symphony, is broadcast from stage. Featured soloist is Soprano Florence 
Quartararo. 


Monday. Registration continues. Council on Legislation holds first 
session. Small and large group, zone, and “national” meetings fill 
day. ... Young people mix at mixer. . . . “International Panorama” 
launches first plenary session at 8:30 P.M. with Convention Chairman 
Harry F. Russell dedetng reunion officially open and President “Dick” 
Hedke speaking. 


Tuesday. Everybody rises and shines for second plenary session at 
9:20 A.M. Mayor Roger D. Lapham and Host Club Fresident Earl Lee 
Kelly welcome all, and Carlos lserning, of Chile, and Li Shu-Fan, of 
Hong Kong, respond. Tom C. Clark, Attorney General of the United 
States, talks on youth. San Francisco Rotarians stage a Community 
Service dramatization. ... While group assemblies tie up men in 
afternoon, ladies watch a style show, see broadcasting demonstration. 
District and regional dinners Hood restaurants at night—with President's 
Ball topping off all. 


Wednesday. Plenary session bright and early again—with balloting 
for officers running concurrently—features a talk by Louis H. Evans, the 
annual International Roundtable, and a special tribute to Founder Paul P. 
Harris and other Rotarians who have died. After lunch voting delegates 
act on proposed legislation. It's Fellowship Night" at the dinner hour 
and "A Night in Chinatown" thereafter. 


Thursday. Ladies pack War Memorial Opera House at 9 A.M. to 
see and star in "Queen for a Day" radio broadcast. Men, meanwhile, 
attend vocational craft assemblies—56 of them—which crowd morn- 
ing. . . . Afternoon session embraces reports from officers and others, 


. sees election and presentation of leaders for 1947-48. An address by 


Earl Warren, Governor of California, and five-man panel on Vocational 
Service led by Percy Hodgson conclude it. . . . The youngsters frolic at 
“Playland.” . .. Some “Music You Love” as heed by Walt Roesner 
and his concert orchestra starts sixth and final plenary session. Walter 
Lippmann, noted columnist and author, then gives his views on the unity 
of mankind. Thereafter, brief addresses by Incoming President "Ken" 
Guernsey and Outgoing President Hedke. Then Au/d Lang Syne and 
another great reunion is in the books. 
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“WASN'T that something!” Two Rotarians 

they could have been any two of the thou 
sands here—talk over the opening pageant 
in deep comfort thoughtful hosts 


provided. 


is 


FOUR NEW—-and pretty—friends from Brazil, Peru, 


two small girls below sidetrack their mother at the 


everything about the House of Friendship said 





LEAVE it to the ladies to make East and West 
meet! 
strates a bridal custom for Mrs. Benny H. Hughes, 
of Texas, who wears one of Mrs. Mehta's dresses 


Mrs. Ardeshir P. Mehta, of India, demon- 





and Costa Rica just take it easy ... while 
fish-and-lily pool in the House of Friendship. 








“Come in, sit down, relax, and let's talk.” { 
—<« 


gether to discuss such matters and 


them out if possible. These co? 


flourished until war days. 

De IoncH: Yes, and did much g 
But they started too late. 

PuyaT: But can Rotarians, ju 





Rotarians, settle big problems 


big ones, I mean? 


> 


RoGcers: Such as? 
De IoNGH: Economic difference 
we have World War III, I 


come because somewhere people have 


think it 


been given a chance to live. Goody 


doesn’t mean much—not unless it bri 
action. 

SARMA: We can’t escape the fact 
today nations are economically inte 
pendent. Kenneth Taylor, of Ceyl 
made this point well in a group meet 

one run by Howard Le Roy, fro 
Washington, D. C. Wealthy though C 
lon is, it must look to India and Bu 





for rice. 


PuyaT: Ireland—or 


example. Reginald Keatinge, of D 


lin, described the new industries 


but they buy their coal from England 


And sell food to 


Dt IONGH: 





British. 
Rocers: I’ve heard “S. S.”—Sir Star 
ley Spurling—speak deeply about the ‘ 
disastrous effect of the tariff my cou 
try set up. It kept out onions and otl 


produce from Bermuda. 





De Ioncu: Tariffs can be iniquitous { 





and do great damage. 


Rocers: They’re a complicated prob ; 
Down in Texas we lots of 2 


did. 
Congressmen, pleading for a tarifl 


lem. 


raise 





sheep. Or 
a. & 


tecently one of ou 





to protect Americans in the sheep busi 





ness, said there are fewer sheep in this ; 
country than since 1867. Our sheepmen é 
are going broke—if they aren’t alread mm 


busted. 





Sarma: Americans are favorably sit 


uated, though. You have a limited pop 
ulation, no oppressive past, enormo #- 
resources—and have had good luck! _— 

Rocers: I think you’ve got something 
there! 

SaRMA: Well, that was my impression 
on a six-week pre-Convention tour. 

De IoncH: Visiting Clubs? 

SarMA: Yes—but Rotarily incognito 
No one knew I was coming. 
You should 


know in advance. 


RoGeErs: have let them 





SarMa: No, I wanted to be just an 


ordinary visitor. [Continued on page 22] 
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GRR... WHY YOU .. .! An old feud (friendly) between 
Club-bulletin editors flares into open violence. They‘re “Buzz” 
Tennent (left), of Asheville, N. C., and “Pic” 


time Club bulletineer himself, tries to put 


PuyaT: And you enjoyed it, did you? 


SarMa: Yes. I was welcomed, but 

Rocers: But what? 

SaRMA: Rotarians welcomed me. But 

Rocers: Be frank. 

SaRMA: Well, I visited seven large 
Clubs with about 3,000 Rotarians And 
not one of them took time to ask how 


ryoing 


long I was staying and suggé 
*¥ 


out for a chat over coffee cups and a 
cigarette. I missed that sort of friend 


liness. I really was eager for it—and 
didn’t get it. 
Rocers: I’m sorry—but sure no neg 


lect was intended I guess we Amer 
icans are a bit that way I've visited 
Chicago and New York Clubs many 
times and don’t believe anyone ever in 
vited me to his home 

SarRMA: It’s not my spirit to grouse 
or complain, but aren’t American Ro 
tarians missing an opportunity to foste1 
better international relations? 

PuyaT: You're right, Harry, there is 
a difference in customs, East and West 
You Americans have your ways—but 
when we Orientals have a visitor, we go 
far out of our way to make him feel 
comfortable. 

Rocers: And that's a good custom. I 
wish we had it—had time for it. 

Puyat: Well, maybe American Ro 
tarians don’t fit the Oriental hospitality 
pattern, but are real friends when a fel- 
low Rotarian needs one 

Rocers: I hope so 

PuyaTt: I Know a Filipino Rotarian 
who just after liberation came to this 








the first general session. 









A SCENE from the “International Panorama”—a pageant which led into 
A spectacular synthesis of music, ballet, and 


Larmour, of drama, it depicted San Francisco from lusty pre-gold rush days, on to the 
Graham, Tex. “Rube” Humphrey, of St. Louis, Mo., long- brilliant present, and concluded with a parade of flags of all nations in 


out the fire. which Rotary was represented. 


city sick, discouraged, and with but $2 
in his pocket. Through a San Francisco 
Rotarian he got into a business which 
last year exported $300,000 in mirrors 
and glass to the Islands. That’s Rotary 
friendship at work where it really 
helps! 

De IonGH: Speaking as a Rotarian 
from The Netherlands, I know what 
material help from American Rotarians 
means. They—as well as Rotary Inter 
national—sent numerous parcels of food 
when we were hungry. I’ve had the 
pleasure of thanking many such givers 
here—two men from Lodi, California, 
only yesterday. 

Rocers: You have enough food now? 

De IoncH: Yes. But in Germany, con 
ditions are bad, very bad. 

SaRMA: Didn’t someone tell me you 
were one of the three men on the Saar 
Plebiscite Commission of 1934-35? 

De IONGH: I was. 

Puyat: You helped make history. 

De IoncH: Yes—but it didn’t last very 
long! 

Rocers: Tell us, why did the Saar 
people vote to go with Germany? Did 
they want to be Nazis? 

DE IonGH: No. Actually it was to their 
economic advantage to go with France. 
But the pull of blood was strong. One 
man told me, “We don’t like the Hitler 
regime; it can’t last. We'll put up with 
it now to be with the fatherland for 
centuries.” 

Rocers: A great mistake, as now 
proved. 





THE SIGHTS, sounds, flavors, and aromas of the water 
front! Everybody collected as many as they could—and 
found the greatest assortment of them at famed Fisherman's 
Wharf. That's where these Convention-goers are receiving 






Helene Hughes was the producer-director 





De IoncH: Germany is a great prob 


lem—and one that must be solved to 
win the peace. You can’t just cancel 
out 70 million people. 

SARMA: You speak of a country that 
razed Rotterdam—your own city. 

De IonGH: Not all—about a fifth of it 
—the business section. 

PuyaT: And without warning 

De IonGH: Yes. One fine May morning 
bombs and parachutists rained on us 

PuyaT: That’s the way Dr. Edouard 
Christin, of Switzerland, told us World 
War III will come—if it comes. Almost 
every speaker this week warned us that 
we live in the atomic-bomb age. 

SARMA: Remember what President 
Sproul, of the University, said? “Wit! 
the atom bomb now loose, we have 
found a way to die together, perhaps 
to the last man. But no scientist has 
yet devised a formula to show us how 
to live together.” 

Rocers: I also remember his reference 
to “Lake Partial Success.” What do 
you in India think of the United Na 
tions, Sarma? 

SaARMA: We have a peculiar back 
ground, perhaps with a right to be cyn 
ical. Most Indians, I fear, think of U. N 
about as Delisle Burns, the British polit 
ical economist, did of the League. 

PuyaT: How’s that? 

SARMA: Burns wrote—I quote from 
memory—“The League of Nations or 
the League of Damnations can never be 
a success. Each nation has its ax to 
grind and the [Continued on page 25] 








SYMBOL of authority for the Sergeant-at-Arms is the big shillelagh Belfast 
Northern Ireland, Rotarians gave Rotary for this purpose in 1914. Here Alfred 
H. McKeown, of Detroit, Mich. (right), receives it from Convention Committee 
Chairman Harry F. Russell, of Hastings, Nebr. Arthur C. Hunt (left), of Wood 


an introduction to steamed ocean crab. Ummmm! Delicious! River, Ill., who was Sergeant-at-Arms at the 1947 Assembly, looks on... 
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Richard C. Hedke 





President of Rotary International 
during year now ending. Chemical 
and dyestuffs distributor. Rotarian 
in Detroit, Michigan, since 1920. 


By far the greatest influence which Rotary can have 
in our day and the one most needed is the advancement 
of international understanding, goodwill, and peace, 
through a world fellowship united in the ideal of serv- 
ice. This is the Fourth Object in Rotary, but of supreme 


importance to the world in which we live is the fact 
that its attainment alone can avert a third great war, 
one... Which well might mean the end of civilization 
as we know it.... / Anyone who has travelled around 


the world by modern means of transportation realizes 
that the world is shrinking more and more every day. 
He realizes that geographical distances no longer rep- 
resent impassable barriers. . . . Talking with men, 
women, and children in 20 countries we found out that 
all of them were very much alike in their questions and 
answers, in their fears and wishes for tomorrow. The 
theme for this Convention—“Living Together in Friend- 
ship and Understanding’—was chosen deliberately. 
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CHILDREN: WORTH FIGHTING FOR 


Tom C. Clark 


Attorney General of the U. S. A. 
Was born in Texas, there began law 
and public-service careers. Honor- 
ary Washington, D. C., Rotarian. 





Chemists have perfected penicillin, streptomyocin, 
and other lifesaving drugs, until life expectancy now 
has reached the age of 65. It was years lower in days 
gone by. Medical science has made decided advance- 
ment, and has conquered most diseases. ... But our 
social and spiritual progress is not keeping pace. It is 
actually backward. ... Today we have an army of 7 
million criminals in America. Last year added to the 
criminal “files on parade” a half-million souls, the high- 
est number since 1932. Adding to the distress is the 
fact that over one hundred thousand of these were 
boys and girls— neglected—forgotten—left to drift in 
the cesspools of criminality. . . . The overwhelming 
majority are good boys and girls—steeped in American 
tradition—ready to fight for our way of life. But this 
one hundred thousand kids—newcomers in crime— 
and the nearly 2 million ones—the old-timers—are 
worth fighting for. 



















IRON CURTAIN IS NOT NEW 


Walter Lippmann 


Widely read newspaper columnist 
and author of many books interpret- 
ing modern affairs. Former member 
Rotary Club, Riverhead, New York. 


We must not forget... that between East and West 
there has been an iron curtain for much more than 
1,000 years. It existed long before Stalin and Molotov. 
It existed before there was such a thing as Russia, or 
Britain, or France, or Germany ... since the Roman 
Empire became irreconcilably divided, with one capital 
in Rome and another capital in Byzantium. ... The 
iron curtain is not new. It is very old. It is one of the 
oldest, deepest, and greatest facts in history. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, and throughout modern history, 
there has existed this division, this schism, within 
Christendom. It has never been overcome. Only now 
and then has it been partially and temporarily bridged. 
Let us all remember this. Let the Russians remember 
it. Let us remember it. What we are now doing as Al- 
lies who must settle the war, and as members of the 
United Nations, who must preserve the peace, is some- 
thing immensely great. 





U. N. STRENGTH IS IN PEOPLE 





Earl Warren 


Governor of California since 1943 
and a native son. Practiced law 
in Oakland until 1938. Was At- 
torney General from 1939 to 1943. 


The United Nations must ultimately derive its 
strength from the spirit, the attitude, and the codpera- 
tion of those for whom it was written and subscribed. 
That spirit must, of course, be the spirit of peace. The 
attitude must be one of international neighborliness. 
The codéperation must take many forms and work in 
many fields. . 

Both within and among nations, men and women 
live together not merely through the medium of the 
political structure of their society, but in the direct 
day-to-day mingling of their human relationships. It 
is in this mingling that the leavening influences of 
education, of commerce, of religion, of culture, and of 
fraternity make their steady progress for the better- 
ment of mankind. Any governmental organization for 
world peace must... draw on a multitude of other 
organizations which like Rotary International have 
pioneered in the crusade for international goodwill. 
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UNITY BASED ON DIVERSITY 


Robert G. Sproul 


Distinguished American educator. 
President University of California 
since 1930, a Rotarian since 1918. 
His home is in Berkeley, California. 





Chien Ling informed George III that Europeans were 
barbarians who could know nothing and do nothing 
that would have value for the Chinese empire. That 
was only 150 years ago Differences fostered by 
geographical separation have not been obliterated. Va- 
riety persists. The French and English have not be- 
come indistinguishable, even though they have lived 
side by side for 1,000 years. And it is better thus; for 
no good purpose would be served if all the works of 
men followed a uniform pattern; if Chinese painting 
aped Picasso or Bauhaus dwellings dotted every land- 
scape. The “One World” that we would build is a world 
in which the differences among peoples will be many 
and wide, but in which all will believe that every man 
is entitled to a way of life by which he may earn the 
basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter, and in which 
the fundamental causes of human misery and discon- 


tent shall cease to exist. 


TOMORROW IS IN YOUR MIRROR 


Louis H. Evans 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood. Member Ro- 
tary Club of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, formerly member at Pomona. 


The ability of nations to forgive their former 
foes will rest upon your personal ability and mine to 
forgive our personal enemies. The selfishness or 
unselfishness of the consort of nations tomorrow will 
be the sum total of your selfishness and unselfish- 
ness or mine. If you want to see a picture of tomorrow, 
look in the mirror. We have a reputation here in 
America. We have been called the Santa Claus of the 
world. . . . I like the Statue of Liberty. It stands out 
there in New York Harbor, not with a sword in its 
hand, but with a torch of welcome. .. . It is a little 
early to know yet whether this majestic fraternity and 
coéperation of this last world war was a surface veneer 
by which we saved our skins or whether it was really a 
deep intoned love for each other. As we go to U.N., the 
nations of the world—are they carrying an ax to grind 
or is it a trowel of unselfish fellowship with which to 
build a new day? We will find out before long. 





More Quotable luotes. from the Stitches 


WELCOME TO U. N. BIRTHPLACE! 


Roger D. Lapham 


Mayor of San Francisco. Former 
steamship-company executive and 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce direc. 
tor. A native of New York City 


The idea of men from many countries and of man 
different positions and professions sitting around 
table at regular meetings creates an individual unde 
standing which plants the seed for more and bette1 
tional and international understanding. Perhaps so 
of that seed was planted in the minds of men y 
gathered in this same Opera House a little more tl] 
two years ago to begin deliberations on what resulté 
in the United Nations Charter. It was my great hon 
and pleasure to participate in the welcoming. ... While 
the realm of authority for you gathered here today 
not as broad or as all powerful as in the case of 
United Nations delegates who gathered here two yea 
ago, your responsibility as citizens of your respecti\ 
nations and as citizens of the world is as great, and 
therefore I greet you today with the same feeling of 
gratitude and the same hope for friendliness among 


people as individuals and people as groups or natio1 


10,000 CLUBS IN 10 YEARS! 


S. Kendrick Guernsey 


Incoming President of Rotary Inter- 
national. Life-insurance company 
executive in Florida. For a com- 
plete biography, turn to page 34. 





Tonight I am going to make bold to venture a pre- 
diction . . . that within ten years Rotary will have a 
membership of more than 10,000 Clubs—and that there 
will scarcely be an area in the world in which Rotary 
is not represented. Past Director C. T. Wang tells 
us there are 2,000 cities in China, with a population of 
more than 50,000, eager for Rotary. Our friends from 
India remind us of their vast population in excess of 
400 million—nearly one-fourth of the entire population 
of the globe! ... Africa with its undeveloped re- 
sources; South America with its aroused and enlight- 
ened citizenship; Europe with its teeming millions 
living amid suspicions, mistrust, fear, and selfish na- 
tional ambitions—all of these lands desperately need 
Rotary and the ideals it practices. . . . Consciously or 
unconsciously, the entire world is clamoring for Ro- 
tary. ... Will you in your position and I in mine 
measure up to our opportunity for service? 











ling of axes has never been known 

take sweet music.” 

cers: But what do you think? 

rma: My view is that if the U. N. 
ps, it will be a great influence for 

tion of world peace. 

we 300,000 Rotarians 


to develop? 


rs: How can 
e world help 
tA: Our emphasis should fall on 
al example—putting our Fourth 
into personal relations. 
aT: U. N 
they have many followers—well- 
ned followers 
ers: Rotary certainly is giving a 
there. President Dick Hedke 
you remember, of the booklets 


leaders can’t succeed 


ning U. N. that Rotary has printed 
into 100,000 or more 
ROTARIAN has ar- 


along this line. U. N. is often fea- 


running 
And every 


on Club programs. 
aT: Several VU. N. 
Rotary — Senator 
and our General 
Some of the 
J. N. Charter 
ack in San Francisco again—under 
Dr. Li Shu- 


leaders have 
up through 
n, for example, 
“Rommy” Romulo. 
who helped write the T 
auspices this time. 
of Hong Kong, is one. 
IoNGH: Rotary fellowship is fine. 
it bring Europeans, Eurasians, 
ese, and Javanese together when I 
n Bandoeng. But fellowship isn’t 
We must 
organized action—and that’s where 
is our great 

nee to have an organized world. 
YAT: I agree with you. It’s use- 
to talk of peace and understanding 
nen who are hungry—and three- 
ths of the people on this planet 
If Rotary 
ts to make a significant contribu- 
to people of the East, it could 
an economic survey that will 

p chart a better economic future. 
De IoncH: Men and women and chil- 


gh. Nor understanding. 


comes in. U. N. 


Action is necessary. 


Jury, 1947 


SOPRANO Florence Quartararo thrills opening-night 


crowds with music beautifully sung 


. as Mere- 


dith Willson directs the San Francisco Symphony. 





ALL WHO came early to plenary sessions were 
well rewarded. Noted organist-composer Uda 
Waldrop began each with an organ prelude 


THE EXPRESSION is different when the young crowd gets together for a matinee dance and Dad and 
Mom dress up for the President's Ball (below), but the spirit is pretty much the same—and good! 
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dren 
people didn’t. 


don’t want war. The German 


They had 6 million un- 


employed. They sold their souls to Hit- 


ler—and you might say 


the devil 


only 


because he offered them hope 


Rocers: But back to U. N. 


How can 


Rotary help there? 


PUYAT: 
dent Dick Hedke has led u 


Just along the lines Presi- 


Through 


economic education and in an advisory, 


chiefly unofficial way 


De IoNGH: 
its independence, It can be 
tive not as a U. N. 


hould 


most ef 


Yes. Rotary retain 


Tec- 


agent, but as a co- 


operator, 


SARMA: 
Rotarians are leaders in theit 


That can mean much—for 


commu- 


nities. 


ROGERS: 
be that the 


to 


busy to 


More and more so. It used 


“big hots” were too 


attend Rotary. In one big 


Texas city years ago we had a second 


vice-president of a bank as a member. 
Now it’s the president himself. 
Puyat: Is he here this week? 


ROGERS: 
But 


U 
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make it. 


No—he 
if he were 


couldn't 


here, he would have 


Report on 
Legislation 


G@versuapowinc in general in- 
terest all other pieces of proposed 
legislation on which the 1947 Con- 
vention acted in San Francisco was 
Resolution Number 47-11 proposed 
by the Rotary Club of Denver, Colo- 
rado. The Resolution provided, in 
substance, that the headquarters of 
Rotary International be located in 
Denver and that the Board acquire a 
site in that city by September 1, 1947. 
Going to the polls on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, delegates voted 1,862 against 
the Resolution, 1,230 for it. 

In this the majority vote was fol- 
lowing the lead of .the Council on 
Legislation, which earlier in the 
week had recommended that Pro- 
posed Resolution 47-11 be rejected. 
In sessions on Monday and Tuesday 
the Council, which is a deliberative 
body composed of 151 Rotarians 
representing Districted and non-Dis- 
tricted Clubs and certain specified 
officers of Rotary International, con- 
sidered a total of 14 Proposed Enact- 
ments and Resolutions. Handling 
the gavel as Chairman of the Coun- 
cil was Raymond J. Knoeppel, New 
York City lawyer. An advisory body 
only, the Council submitted its rec- 
ommendations to the voting dele- 
gates on Wednesday for action. 

Here, in brief, are the 14 Proposed 
Enactments and Proposed Resolu- 
tions on which the Convention acted 
(sponsoring body in brackets): 

To provide for membership in a Rotary 


Club_ whose territorial limits include 
member's place of residence, [1946 Con- 


been on the bail, as we Americans say, 
over at the banking vocational craft as- 
sembly. 

Sarma: I learned much at the trans- 
portation group American 
railroads are well advanced. 
petition, I think, that keeps them up to 
the mark. 

De IoncH: Breaking up this big Con- 


meeting. 


It’s com- 


vention into groups by vocations was 


an excellent idea. 


Rocers: Yes, there were about 60 
such meetings. Howell Evans did a 
grand job setting them up. 


Club Presidents, Secretaries, 


editors, song leaders, met too—grouped 


SARMA: 


by size of Clubs. 
De IonGH: Don’t forget the Club, com- 
munity, and human-relations group. I 
wish I might have attended them all. 
Rocers: I made a rough count. There 
about 100 


meeting during the week. 


were break-down groups 
SARMA: Such meetings are a part of 

every Rotary Convention now? 
Rocers: Yes and as inspiring as the 


main speeches. But there’s one source 





of inspiration you who never attended 
a Convention before won’t have. 


PuyatT: You refer to Paul Harris? 


Rocers: I do. 


PuyaT: He has gone, but as I listened 


to Ches Perry and others speak of } 


in that 


had known him—for I feel the forcs 


his personality. 


ened shadow. 


Rocers: And the Paul Harris Scho] 


ships of the Rotary Foundation 
make his name live on! 

SARMA: 
dent Ferdie Carbajal, of Peru, put 


the symbol of Rotary’s idealism. 


impressive ceremony, I felt 


Rotary is his leng 


Paul Harris is, as Past Pre 


De IoncH: He lives on in the heart 


of men, grateful for the wider circle 


friends he has made possible. 


Rocers: It’s a modern miracle, isn’t 


it, that we men of four countries coul 





be talking here as we are 


Harris miracle? 


a Paul 


PuyaT: I had much the same thought 


at the International Roundtable 
mony Wednesday, 


from Canada, [Continued on page 
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COUNCIL on Legislation Chairman was Raymond J. Knoeppel, New York City lawyer. 
With him are President Hedke, Secretary Phil Lovejoy, and President-Elect Guernsey. 


ference of the 153d District of Rotary 
International.] REJECTED. 

To provide for the transfer to senior 
active membership of future active (clas- 
sified) members after 20 years of such 
membership or upon attaining the age 
of 65 years. [Rotary Club of Morris, IIll.] 
CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 

To provide for the transfer to senior 
membership of future active (classified) 
members. Ecouncil on Legislation.] RE- 
JECTED. 

To amend the Constitution and By- 
Laws of Rotary International and the 
Standard Club Constitution to provide 
for veteran membership. [Rotary Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.] REJECTED. 

To provide for a Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs as a standing Commit- 
tee of Rotary International. [Board of 
Directors of Rotary International.] 
ADOPTED AS AMENDED. 

To revise the composition of the Mag- 
azine Committee of Rotary International. 
{Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional.] ADOPTED AS AMENDED. 

To delete from the By-Laws of Rotary 
International the provisions relating to 
national and regional advisory Commit- 
tees. [Board of Directors of Rotary In- 
ternational.}] CONSIDERED AS WITH- 
DRAWN. 

To change the provisions of the By- 
Laws of Rotary Retesnational relating 
to the Convention registration fee. 
{Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional.] ADOPTED. 

To develop Proposed 
revise the Objects of Rotary. [Rotary 
Club of S&o Paulo, Brazil.] CONSID- 
ERED AS WITHDRAWN AND RE- 


Enactment to 


FERRED TO THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
FOR TRANSMISSION TO THE COM- 
MITTEE TO REWRITE THE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS OF ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL. 

Relating to the location of Rotary 
International headquarters. [Rotary Club 
of Denver, Colo.] REJECTED. 

To indicate the approval of the Con- 
vention of Rotary International to 
amendments to the Constitution of Ro- 
tary International in Great Britain and 
Ireland. [Annual Conference of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and Ire- 
land.} ADOPTED EXCEPT THE PARA- 
GRAPH RELATING TO ARTICLE VII, 
SECTION 2 OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF RIBI AS RECOMMENDED BY THE 
COUNCIL ON LEGISLATION. 

Relating to developing a more demo- 
cratic method for nominations for Presi- 
dent of Rotary International. [District 
Conference of District 128, RI.] CON- 
SIDERED AS WITHDRAWN AND RE- 
FERRED TO THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
FOR TRANSMISSION TO THE COM- 
MITTEE TO REWRITE THE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS OF ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL, AND REPORT UP- 
ON A MORE DEMOCRATIC METHOD 
FOR NOMINATING THE PRESIDENT, 
TO THE 1948 CONVENTION. 

Relating to the definition of certain 
words. [Rotary Club of Beloit, Wis.] 
CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 

To amend Resolution 46-17 adopted by 
the Convention of Rotary International 
(1946) at Atlantic City, N. J. (Council 
on Legislation, 1947.] ADOPTED. 


listening to m 
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Miscellaneous ‘Personals’ 
Picked Up at San Francisco 
-»- By The Scratchpad Man 


Frmenps 2B. Two Boss are destined 
et at the international Scout jubi- 
be held in Paris, France, starting 


nonth. One is Bos Sting, son of 
J. STINE, incoming District Gover- 
f Orlando, Fi: The other is Bos 
NG, of Murtaugh, Idaho. Father 
arranged for it while at the Inter- 
11 Assembly at Sun Valley, where 
REEDING Wi ne of 13 Eagle Scouts 
beck and ci of everyone. The 
were under the leadership of 
EXECUTIVE HERBERT WEST and had 
recruited from throughout Magic 


by Rotary Clubs of the region. 


Hi, Dad! The Inn and Lodge at Sun 
Idaho, where the International 

nbly was held prior to the Conven- 

is largely staffed by young college 
and women out to earn money and 
pleasant time doing it. Several 
s with overseas Rotarians will 
tuate in visit One waltress was 

ed to make the acquaintance of 

A. Hirp, of New York City—‘“be- 

e I come from Westchester County.” 
remarked that he would soon be 

e and would be glad to telephone a 
age to her mother— an opportunity 

ch the young lady accepted with 
erness. At breakfast next morning 
looked up Lew. “Will you pass on 
essage to my dad too?” He would. 

On a card she penned the name of an 
yortant New York business executive 
this: “Tell him to join a Rotary 


7)? 
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Grandma’s Tribute. Black-haired and 
irkling-eyed is Mrs. CaRLos pa COSTA 
BEIRO, wife of the incoming Governor 
m Fortaleza, Brazil. Speaking little 
English, she switched to her native Por- 
iguese for one of the sincerest tributes 
er given to Rotary: “Rotary € uma 
a tao forte que arrasta uma av6 do 
sil a San Francisco, separando-a de 
netos!” which means: “Rotary is 
h a strong force that it can drag a 
1dmother from Brazil to San Fran- 
co and separate her from her 15 
andchildren!” 


hh 


All for Algy! Genial, witty, philo- 
hic ALGERNON BLAIR, Past Rotary Di- 
ector from Montgomery, Ala., has been 
iously ill for months. He is missed 
re by many friends—so many that his 
ld Convention pal,” Dr. Amos O. 
SquirE, of Ossining, N. Y., got up a 
endly “wish-you-were-here” sort of a 
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THE GIBSONS, of Texas, who live near the Gulf of Mexico, lose no time in going down to the sec in 
San Francisco. Here they prowl around a small boat—a privilege accorded any and al! comers. 





TYPICAL of many small group assemblies that brought men of like Rotary interests together was 
this of the song leaders. Walter R. Jenkins, of Houston, Tex., Convention Song Leader, leads them. 





IT’S MUTUAL! Convention Committee Chairman Harry F. Russell (left center), of Nebraska, and 
Host Club Executive Committee Chairman Ernest Ingold exchange thanks for a big job done. Others 
shown are Committee Members Howell G. Evans, of Wisconsin; Cesar D. Andrade, of Ecuador; Fred E. 
Osborne, of Canada; and Porter W. Carswell, of Georgia. Member Sir Stanley Spurling is not shown. 
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letter. It’s now on its way to ALGy bea: 
ing numerous signatures. “He is on the 
mend,” said Dr. Squire, “but, speaking 
as a doctor, I’d say this will help to 
speed his recovery more than any medi- 


cine!” 


HUSTLE up there, pardner! A group of International Assembly folk take a ride in an old Western 
stagecoach. It happened at Sun Valley, Idaho, where the annual “school” for incoming Governors was 
\|\held in the week before the Convention. That's Past President Fernando Carbajal, of Peru, in the beret. 


Well Named. Those who understand 
only Spanish get instantaneous transla 
tion from English through headphones 
at Convention plenary sessions. The sys 
tem is provided gratis by Tuomas J. 
Watson, president of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. The 
translator is ROTARIAN LEOBALDO GON 
ZALES, of Havana, Cuba. Appropriately 
the engineer in charge is B. E. HEArp 








Global Gleesters. You wouldn't be 
lieve it, but only three of the 40 men in 
the Dallas (Texas) Rotary Chorus can 
read music. “We’re just mine-run Ro 
tarians,” says JacK R. ALEXANDER. But 
under Husert B. KaszyNski’s direction 
they have delighted many a Convention 
dinner group, and appeared on “the 
main show” as well. A world tour is in 
prospect for them in 1948. 


Sightseers. “We couldn’t do any 
touring during the war—but are we 
TETERAN Rotarians talk Rotary policy in the Institute—a forum composed largely of past officers and making up for that now!” V. JAMEs 
eld at Sun Valley during Assembly week. . . . (Below) A sing-around-the-campfire at a barbecue. Morcan, Secretary of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Rotary Club, backs up his words. 
He is one of 400 from New York and 
near-by States here on the Hart Seely 
Special—with 80 coming from JIM’s own 
Club. They left in two special trains— 
the “Blue” and “White’—on May 30, 
swinging through Colorado Springs, 
Denver, the Utah parks, and the Grand 
Canyon. Returning, they will detour via 
Tacoma, Seattle, Lake Louise, and Banff. 
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Any Spare Books? Because of war 
time looting and destruction, universi- 
ties and schools in Czechoslovakia are 
bereft of badly needed books—also mag- 
azines—says JAROSLAV PoDHAJsKy, incom- 
ing District Governor and distinguished 
manufacturer who long has been active 
in Rotary throughout Central Europe. 
New or old scientific books are espec- 
ially desired. Also magazines—The Na- 
tional Geographic, Harper's, Life, “and, 
of course, THE Rotarian.” Interested? 
Then write ROTARIAN PODHAJSKy at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. “We shall be 
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| to arrange for costs of transporta- 
n,” he says. 


Jubilation. "Twas Monday afternoon. 
Weary men—grins splitting their faces 
were checking registration figures in 
NVENTION MANAGER GEORGE R. MEANS’ 
ce. “Right now it’s 12,765,” PRENTIssS 
(“Box”) Rowe, Vice-Chairman of the 
st Club Executive Committee, was 
ng. “Yes, and we’re two hours be- 
the count,” came from Host 
uB CHAIRMAN ERNEST INGOLD. In 
olled Harry F. Russett, Chairman 
the RI 1947 Convention Committee. 
[ARRY, you are actually grinning,” 
ipped Bos. “Admitted,” said Harry, 
») back home in Hastings, Nebr., is 
known as a lawyer, “and it'll be 
week before my face gets back to 
mal.” 


nd on 


Coincidence. Twins occur only once 
100 births. That makes notable a 
hance meeting at luncheon of three in- 
ming District Governors—A. MokrtI- 
MER AsTBURY, Of New Mills and District, 
Derby, England; Herkxi H. HER In, of 
Helsingfors, Finland; and H. W. 
Pat’) Ketiy, of Shafter, Calif. Each 
has fathered twins. The HEeER.LINs’ are 
the KeELLys’ are boys, and the 
rpuryY twins divide honors between 


ne sexes, 


girls, 


More Twins. The loud-speaker blared, 
“LYLE Brown, calling LYLE Brown.” 
LYLE showed up all right, two of him 

LyLe M. of San Francisco, and LYLE 
Z. of Sedalia, Mo. 


First. WILLIAM E. Mason, of Venice 
(California’s), was first to register at 
the Atlantic City Convention last year 

and claims the same honors here. 


Birds of a Feather. “Oh, you are from 
South Dakota!” It was Dr. Li SHu-Fan, 
incoming District Governor from Hong 
Kong, speaking to Dwicut D. MILLER, of 
Watertown, So. Dak., also an incom- 
ing Governor, in one of the lulls 
of the week enriched by acquaintance 
and conversation. With pride lighting 
his eye, Dwicut acknowledged that he 
was from the “Sunshine State—where 
everybody comes to hunt pheasants.” 
“Yes,” Dr. Li went on chuckling slyly, 
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y converts English speeches into Spanish and vice versa at the Assembly. The same system, on a limited scale, was used at the Convention. 


“pheasants that originally came from 
China. Someday I hope to visit you folks 
—and bag my share of those trans- 
planted birds.” Dwicut’s invitation was 
winningly cordial, leavened with the 
comment that even birds can carry the 
Fourth Object message. 


Legislative Favor. Of the 90 Wash- 
ington State legislators, 20 are Rotar- 
ians, who, like all Rotarians, are loathe 
to miss a Rotary luncheon. So, reports 
P. Hicks CapDLe, Past District Governor 
from Denver, Colo., who got his infor- 
mation from Davip W. JongEs, of Wenat- 
chee, Wash., the Olympia Rotary Club 
shifted to breakfast meetings during the 
recent legislative session. 


Another Coincidence. F.S. (“Marty”) 
MATHEWSON, of Plainfield, N. J., had oc- 
casion some months ago to write to Past 


THORWALL, of 


VICE-PRESIDENT PauL T. 
Helsingfors, Finland, about Finnish 
youth problems and successes. MATTY 
mentioned incidentally that he had been 
nominated Governor and PAvuL replied 
posthaste that at the International As 
sembly he must by all means look up 
Herkki H. HERLIN, of 
tary’s incoming Governor from Finland 
On arrival at Sun Valley, Matty called 
for his room key, went to his room t 
meet such roommate as may have been 
assigned to him. You guessed it... it 
was HeIkkK! HERLIN! 


Helsingfors, Ro 


Spanish Stimulus. A new friend made 


here by incoming District GOVERNOR 
CHARLES M. GREENSLADE, surgeon from 
Dunedin, New Zealand, is NIcoLAs 


VAzQueEz, also an incoming Governor, of 
Puebla, Mexico. “When I get home,” 
says he, “I am [Continued on page 58] 
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tions." 
the winners within either class. 
PLAQUE WINNERS 
Alhambra, California 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Sunnyside, Washington 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Abergavenny, England 

Aruba, Netherlands West Indies 
Carthage, Missouri 

Charles City, lowa 
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Saluting!—22 Club-Publication Contest Winners 


Twenty-TWO Rotary Clubs in six countries knew the taste of victory 
when a certain meeting ended in San Francisco on Tuesday afternoon of 
Convention Week. The meeting was an assembly of all Club-bulletin edi- 
tors present at the world reunion. During it the Clubs listed below were 
announced as winners of The Rotarian's 1947 Contest for the best Club- 
publication editorials on the subject "Our Magazine—Attuned to the 
Scores of Clubs had entered the competition which was held 
during "The Rotarian Week" last January. Judges were Fred K. Jones, 
of Spokane, Washington; Clinton F. Karstaedt, of Beloit, Wisconsin; and 
Robert J. C. Stead, of Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Announcing the winners, Stanley R. Clague, of Chicago, Illinois, Chair- 
man of Rotary's Magazine Committee, handed copper plaques to dele- 
gates of the "best five” group and certificates to the 17 “honorable men- 
The lists below are alphabetical; the judges eschewed ranking 
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Dagupan, The Philippines 
Heights of Greater Cleveland, Ohio 
Dearborn, Michigan 

Lake Mahopac-Carmel, New York 
Marietta, Georgia 

Medford, Oregon 

New Westminster, B. C., Canada 
Overton, Texas 

Roanoke, Alabama 

Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania 
South Gate, California 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

Warsaw, Indiana 
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S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY GIL J. PUYAT TOM BENSON FRANK E. SPAIN 
Jacksonville, Florida, U.S.A Manila, The Philippines Littlehampton, England Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A 
President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 


Dechert 











ALBERT Z. BAKER LAURO BORBA LEO E. GOLDEN RICHARD C, HEDKE 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A Recife, Brazil Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Director Director Director Director 





























DANIEL DE IONGH CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN ARTHUR LAGUEUX D. D. MONROE __- 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands Nice, France Quebec, Quebec, Canada Clayton, New Mexico, U.S.A. 
Director Director Director Director 


Walinger 














ROY E. SMITH ALY EMINE YEHIA PHILIP LOVEJOY RICHARD E. VERNOR 
Tyler, Texas, U.S.A Alexandria, Egypt Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Director Director Secretary Treasurer 
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DISTRICT 1-2 
GEORGE C. ALLEN 
Kirkcaldy, Scotiand 


DISTRICT 3 
HARRY JACKSON 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England 


DISTRICT 4 
NORMAN A. COLLINS 
Halifax, England 


DISTRICT 5 
A. MORTIMER ASTBURY 
New Mills & District, England 


DISTRICT 6 
ERNEST L. FLETCHER 
Rowley Regis, England 


DISTRICT 7 
CYRIL F. WESTON 
Derby, England 


DISTRICT 8 
PERCY RYCROFT 
Great Yarmouth, England 


DISTRICT 9 
E. H. BIRCHALL 
Oxford, England 


DISTRICT 10 
A. H. ADDISON 
Bristol, England 


DISTRICT 11 
W. J. PONSFORD 
Winchester, England 


DISTRICT 12 
AUBRY FRANK MULLOCK 
Orpington, England 


DISTRICT 13 
MARK STANFORD 
Clapham, England 


DISTRICT 14 
SPENCER J. HOLLANDS 
Wallington, England 
DISTRICT 15 
D. T. JONES 
Haverfordwest. Wales 
DISTRICT 16 


ERNEST REA 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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DISTRICT i7 
HARRY E. BELSHER 
Teignmouth, Englan 


DISTRICT 18 
FRED W. BOOTH 
Crosby, England 


DISTRICT 19 
LESLIE S. NOBLE 
Blackpool, England 


DISTRICT 20 
WENCESLAO TRONCOSO S$ 
Cd. Trujillo, Dominican Republic 


DISTRICT 21 
PABLO M. SADA 
Piedras Negras, Mexico 


DISTRICT 22 
TEODORO LUIS PLANAS 
Neuquen, Argentina 


DISTRICT 23 
MANUEL LEON ORTEGA 
Mexico City, Mexico 


DISTRICT 24 
ENRIQUE BELLON 
lajara, Mexico 


will 


BO 


B it free! 














DISTRICT 25 
ENRIQUE LEIGUARDA SUAREZ 
Artemisa, Cuba 


DISTRICT 26 
OMAR O'GRADY 
Fortaleza, Brazil 


DISTRICT 27 
ANTONIO B. CAVALCANT! 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


DISTRICT 28 
ALCEU PARREIRA 
Santos, Brazil 


DISTRICT 29 
JOAO EDUARDO MORITZ 
Florianopolis, Brazil 


DISTRICT 30 
ADOLFO CASABLANCA 
Rosario, Argentina 


DISTRICT 31 
FRANCISCO PERRON! DIAZ 
Paysandu, Uruguay 
DISTRICT 32 
RODOLFO E. BALLESTER 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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DISTRICT 33 
CLEMENTE HOLZAPFEL 
Valdivia, Chile 


DISTRICT 34 
ALEJANDRO GARRETON SILVA 
Santiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 35 
GASTON OSSA S. M. 
Valparaiso, Chile 


DISTRICT 36 
CESAR O’PHELAN 
Tarma, Peru 


DISTRICT 37 
JUAN PARDO MIGUEL 
Chiclayo, Peru 


DISTRICT 38 
ENRIQUE MERCADO 
Santa Cruz de ta Sierra, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 39 
OSWALDO LOOR M. 
Portoviejo, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 40 
CHRISTIAN HEDERICH V. 
Bucaramanga, Colombia 





DISTRICT 41 
HEL! DIAS DE ALMEIDA 
Uberaba, Brazil 


DISTRICT 42 
M. A. CASTRO CARAZO 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


DISTRICT 43 
ALVARO AUGUSTO DA SILVA 
Bahia, Brazil 


DISTRICT 44 
PEDRO RUSSO FERRER 
Los Teques, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 45 
JOSE MIGUEL ZAPATA 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


DISTRICT 46 
ACHILLE BOSSI 
Milan, Italy 


DISTRICT 47 
JOSEPH MALLEBAY 
Limoges, France 





















































DISTRICT 48 
MAURICE A. ARGOD 
Romans, France 
DISTRICT 49 
PIERRE YVERT 
Amiens, France 
DISTRICT 52 





Gisborne, New Zealand 
DISTRICT 53 


Dunedin, New Zealand 
DISTRICT 54 
WALTER AMBROSETT: 
Lugano, Switzerland 
DISTRICT 55 
HENRY STRATFOLD READ 
Johannesburg, South Africa 

’ DISTRICT 56 
7 HERBERT WILLIAM BROAD 
Bri , Australia 
DISTRICT 59 
J. H. VAN MAMEREN 
Apeldoorn, The Netherlands 
DISTRICT 61 
GEORGES C. J. DELPLACE 
Charleroi, Belgium 


Ss 














REGINALD FRANK GAMBRILL 


CHARLES MILLS GREENSLADE 


DISTRICT 62 
ERMETE PIRES 
Lisbon, Portugal 

DISTRICT 63 

PABLO F. SCHURMANN 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
DISTRICT 64 
J. GORDON HISLOP 
Perth, Australia 
DISTRICT 65 
JOHN MATHESON EDGAR 
Essendon, Australia 
DISTRICT 66 
JAROSLAV PODHAJSKY 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 
DISTRICT 67 
CONRAD BONNEVIE SVENDSEN 
slo, Norway 

DISTRICT 68 

NICOLAS VAZQUEZ 
Puebla, Mexico 
DISTRICT 69 

HEIKKI H. HERLIN 

Helsingfors, Finland 
DISTRICT 72 

LUIZ FONTOURA JUNIOR 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 


DISTRICT 74 
HELG! TOMASSON 
Reykjavik, iceland 

DISTRICT 75 
R. E. CHRISTENSEN 
Faaborg, Denmark 

DISTRICT 76 
HARRY T. MONK 
Hurstville, Australia 

DISTRICT 78 
AXEL ROMDAHL 
Goteborg, Sweden 

DISTRICT 80 

THEODORE H. STONE 
Singapore, Malaya 
DISTRICT 81 
MARIANO LICHAUCO 
Dagupan, The Philippines 
DISTRICT 83 
ALFRED BEY G. WISSA 
Assiut, Egypt 
DISTRICT 88 


INDIA 
No Information Available 
DISTRICT 89 
ARDESHIR P. MEHTA 
Rajkot, india 


DISTRICT 90 
CHAUDHRI HYDER HUSEIN 
Lucknow, India 
DISTRICT 91 
SiR CLIFFORD M. AGARWALA 
Patna, india 
DISTRICT 92 
SIR BEHRAM N. KARANJIA 

mbay, india 
DISTRICT 93 
S. R. SARMA 
Madras, India 


DISTRICT 94 
C.S.RATNASABAPATHI! MUDALIAR 
Coimbatore, india 
DISTRICT 96 
Li SHU-FAN 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong 
DISTRICT 97 
W. H. TAN 
Shanghai, China 
DISTRICT 98 
Cc. C. LIN 
Peiping, China 
DISTRICT 100 
HARRY P. FIELD 
Honolulu, Hawail 


DISTRICT 101 
FRANK 1. DOHERTY 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 
DISTRICT 102 
SCOTT LEAVITT 
Newberg, Oregon 
DISTRICT 103 
HERBERT CLARK 
Trail, B. C., Canada 
DISTRICT 104 
FRANK E. ALLEN 
Burlingame, California 
DISTRICT 105 
CARL EKOOS 
Oakland, California 
DISTRICT 106 
H. W. PAT KELLY 
Shafter, California 
DISTRICT 107 
L. THURSTON HARSHMAN 
Glendale, California 
DISTRICT 108 
JOHN LAWRENCE FOX 
San Diego, California 
DISTRICT 109 
FONTAINE JOHNSON 
Sacramento, California 
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DISTRICT 119 
THEODORE H. WEGENER 
Boise, Idaho 
. DISTRICT 111 
ALBERT LENT 
Tucson, Arizona 
DISTRICT 112 
ROBERT H. SLYE 
Great Falls, Montana 
DISTRICT 113 
WALTER B. COOPER 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
DISTRICT 115 
HERMAN CLAY PANNELL 
Lovington, New Mexico 
DISTRICT 116 
H. E. CARRIER 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
DISTRICT 117 
AX M. RE 
Valley City, North Dakota 
DISTRICT 118 
J. S. KROH 
Ogallala, Nebraska 
DISTRICT 119 
LAURENCE W. ROBINSON 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
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DISTRICT 12 
CHARLES H. RUM 
Fremont, Nebrasu 

DISTRICT 122 

HUGH BURNE 

Hays, Kansas 

DISTRICT 123 
WILLIAM S. E00! 
Marysville, Kansas 

DISTRICT 124 

J. PHIL BURNS 
Fairview, Oklahom 

DISTRICT 127 
J. F. McCULLOCH 
Stamford, Texas 

DISTRICT 128 
JOHN P. PICKENS 

Athens, Texas 

DISTRICT 12 
OHLAND MORTO* 
Ediaburg, Tex 

DISTRICT 19. 
BENNY H. HUGHES 
Beaumont, Tex 

DISTRICT 122 

DALLAS M. HARRIS? 
Hampton, low! 
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DISTRICT 134 
® WYATT N. PECK 
4 Clinton, Missouri 
j DISTRICT 135 
FRED EADS 
i West Plains, Missour! 
q DISTRICT 136 
RALPH MELOY 
Claremore, Oklahoma 
DISTRICT 138 
J}. HAROLD HARRIS 
- Wynne, Arkansas 
; DISTRICT 139 
FLETCHER CUNNINGHAM 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
3 DISTRICT 140 
LAMAR A. GIDDEN 
Tunica, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 141 
LLIAM EDWARD WIGGINS 
Pascagoula, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 143 
PAUL T. TOBEY 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
; DISTRICT 144 
WALTER R. BUSSEWITZ 
Horicon, Wisconsin 
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DISTRICT 146 
J). M. HIRSCHINGER 
Quincy, tMlinois 
DISTRICT 147 
BERT M. GIBBS 
Princeton, Mlinois 
DISTRICT 148 
HENRY D. SPARKS 
Shelbyville, tMinois 
DISTRICT 149 
JOHN R. RILEY 
Flora, UWlinois 
DISTRICT 151 
ALLEN G. MILLER 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
DISTRICT 152 
FRED J. R. FORSTER 
Stratford, Ont., Canada 
DISTRICT 153 
GEORGE A. SMITH 
Plymouth, Michigan 
DISTRICT 154 
W. McK. WHITE 
Elkhart, indiana 
DISTRICT 155 
JOHN T. SCULL 
Rushville, indiana 
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DISTRICT 156 
ALBERT G. HOLLANDER 
Evansville, Indiana 
DISTRICT 157 
ROBERT C. REMY 
Mansfield, Ohio 
DISTRICT 158 
WHEELER J. WELDAY 
Steubenville, Ohio 
DISTRICT 159 
JOHN LLOYD SNOOK 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
DISTRICT 161 
RALPH E. HILL 
Louisville, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 162 
ROSCOE C. LITTLETON 
Grayson, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 163 
MORT GREENSTONE 
Paris, Tennessee 
DISTRICT 164 
JAMES T. UPCHURCH 
Montgomery, Alabama 
DISTRICT 165 
CHARLES F. PALMER 
Atlanta, Georgia 


DISTRICT 167-A 
LAWRENCE M. HIRSIG 
Jacksonville, Florida 
DISTRICT 167-8 
JAMES |. KELLER, JR. 
Miami, Florida 
DISTRICT 167-C 
PAUL J. STINE 
Orlando, Florida 
DISTRICT 168 
KENNETH M. SMITH 
Leaside, Ont., Canada 
DISTRICT 169 
ARTHUR L. BECK 
Eggertsville-Snyder, New York 
DISTRICT 170 
WILLIAM STANDING EMERY 

Montreal, Que., 
DISTRICT 171 
G. LeROY COLLINS 
Rochester, New York 
DISTRICT 172 
HAROLD F. ALBERT 
Binghamton, New York 
DISTRICT 173 
E. VICTOR WILEY 
Hudson Falls, New York 


DISTRICT 174 
WILLIAM F. KOERNIG 
Huntington, New York 

* DISTRICT 175 
HERMAN C. HUMKE 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 176 
A. C. MANNING 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 177 
WILLIAM R. BURCHFIELD 

Montgomery, Pi yl 
DISTRICT 178 
CHARLES R. Z00K 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania 

DISTRICT 179 

CHARLES S. SWOPE 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 

DISTRICT 180 

HOWARD S. LE ROY 
Washington, D. C. 
DISTRICT 181 
Z RALPH W. SCHLOSSER | 








DISTRICT 182 
ADOLPH KLEIN 
New Jersey 








DISTRICT 183 
F. S. MATHEWSON 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
DISTRICT 184 
EDGAR F. BUNCE 
Glassboro, New Jersey 
DISTRICT 185 
J. FRANK MARSH 
Princeton, West Virginia 
DISTRICT 186 
DEVEREUX D. RICE 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
DISTRICT 187 
RALPH H. BOGLE 
Alexandria, Virginia 
DISTRICT 188 
LEON MARKS GIBSON 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
DISTRICT 189 
LEONARD VICTOR HUGGINS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
DISTRICT 190 
JAMES C. KINARD 
Newberry, South Carolina 
DISTRICT 191 


1. G GREER 
Thomasville, North Carolina 





DISTRICT 192 
JAMES AMOS FORD 
Moncton, N. B., Canada 
DISTRICT 193 
RAY E. COLLETT 
Old Town, Maine 
DISTRICT 194 
MACON M. WILLIAMS 
Lenoir, North Carolina 
DISTRICT 195 
OLIN D. GAY 
Ludiow, Vermont 
DISTRICT 196 
HARLEY E. RICE 
Stoneham, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 197 
FORREST H. THOMPSON 
Athol, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 198 
CASPER H. MARTIN 
Randolph Holbrook, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 199 
STANLEY L. METCALF 
Paimer, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 200 
JAMES G HAMMOND 
New London, Connecticut 
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a once said that if a man 
would plant himself firmly on his in- 
stincts and stay there, the huge world 
would eventually come round to him. 

For me that explains why the large 
world of Rotary has come round to my 
good friend S. Kendrick Guernsey—to 
place on his shoulders its highest honor 
and in his hands its heaviest task: its 
international Presidency. 

For it is Ken Guernsey’s compelling 
instinct to be widely useful and unfail- 
ingly kind to his fellowman. He has 
stuck by it all his life. As a result, an 
almost ceaseless procession of people 
seeks his help. This I have watched and 
have been a part of for 25 years. I am, 
therefore, not surprised to find Rotary 
joining that throng. 

If you could spend a morning, just 
any morning, in Ken’s office in the Gulf 
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Life Insurance Company here in Jack- 
sonville, you would see what I mean. 
You would see something like this: Ken 
has only begun to read his morning mail 
when in comes a young lady from the 
USO. She has letters and checks for the 
State president of the organization to 
sign. 

A bit later a delegation from Chat- 
tahooche drops in to see Member Guern- 
sey of the State Road Commission 
about “that stretch of market road north 
of town.” 

On its heels comes a member of the 
Citizen’s Committee on Education to dis- 
cuss with Chairman Guernsey a com- 
prehensive study of education in 
Florida. 

Perhaps at this point Miss Connie 
signals that the Governor of the State 
is on the wire. 


Marsh-Korne gay 








THE GUERNSEYS at home—in the 
back-yard barbecue hut Ken built 
himself. From left to right: Ken, 
Helen, Edythe, and Edythe, Jr. 


If not before lunch, then after come 
visits or ’phone calls from Ken’s fellow 
directors of the State Chamber of Com 
merce, or of the Boy Scouts, or of the 
i it 

And meanwhile Ken, as vice-presi 
dent, puts in some licks at his job which 
in no small part account for Gulf Life’s 
rise toward first place among financial 
institutions of the Southeastern United 
States. 

But let me make myself clear. I am 
writing not of a human hurricane, but 
of a tall, warm-natured, easy-to-meet 
Rotarian who, hard as he works at his 
many jobs, golfs in the 80's, goes tarpon 
fishing often, and works so effectively at 
home carpentry that not long ago he 
turned out as neat a back-yard barbecue 
hut as ever produced a charcoal-broiled 
steak. I am writing of a man who has 
five great loves: his family, his business, 
his friends, his civic work, and his Ro- 
tary. Let us look first at that last-named 
love. 

One day 27 years ago this week, as | 
write, 18 men gathered in the Board of 
Trade rooms in the little orange city of 
Orlando, Florida, to form a Rotary Club 
and choose its officers. As they came to 
the office of the Secretary, their gaze fell 
upon their youngest member, a chap 
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wi had been born and reared in Or- 
io and who had gone off to the Uni- 
tv of Pennsylvania for a B.S. de- 
and later to war. He had come 
as a first lieutenant and now he 
his brothers were running a local 
ware store Excellent secretarial 
erial! Ken Guernsey had his first 
in Rotary 
One may judge of the way he dis- 
hed the assignment by the fact that 
next year his fellows made him 
ident. One of his first acts was to 
anonymously, a weekly Club bul- 
Passed soon to other hands, it 
yneranged on the young bachelor 
esident with such rusty old jokes as: 
Ken Guernsey asks: “I wonder how many 
vill be unhappy when I marry?” We 
\itted this question to the Club mem- 


ship and Ed Kenyon answered, “It all 
nds upon how many times he marries.” 


Ken liked the fun of Rotary. Liked it 
nensely. But from the start he 
ld see beyond it to the movement’s 
eper values. Anxious that his fellow 
ymbers should see them, too, he 
essed Rotary education, writing many 
liscourses and establishing numerous 
gram procedures to that end. Sev- 
of these were adopted and given 
rid circulation by Rotary Interna- 
ional. 
\ year after he had stepped down as 
President, Rotarians of Florida and 
rgia (the old 39th District) selected 
as their District Governor. Then in 
1925 came Chairmanship of Rotary In- 
rnational’s Boys Work Committee, 
i the next year the Second Vice-Presi- 
lency of Rotary International. Since 
n Ken has served on many a body of 


Rotary International, ending now a year ~ 


is Chairman of its Youth Service Com- 
ttee 
A large part of the world has just 
ebrated Boys and Girls Week—and 
ore successfully, I think, than ever in 
he past. A generous measure of the 





credit goes to Ken Guernsey. Away back 
the ’'20s when he was on the Boys 
Work Committee, he and his associates 
lid two things: They called together for 
the first time in history the heads of al- 
st all boys work groups in the United 
States and Canada—the Scouts, the Y’s, 
the Knights of Columbus, the American 
Legion, and so on—and created the In- 
ternational Boys Work Council. It met 
in two huge annual sessions with Ken 
is its first president. Then, as if to sus- 
tain the wide interest this had gener- 
ated, Ken and committee came up with 
another idea. To promote community- 
wide Boys and Girls Week observances 
such as New York City Rotarians had 
begun in 1920, they set up an independ- 
ent agency. They named it the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee. Ken 
has been its secretary for 14 years. 
Five years ago new business connec- 
tions brought Ken to Jacksonville, and 
we Jaxons who wear the Rotary wheel 
lost no time in inviting him into our 
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tarian since 1920, i 

Vice-President in 1926-27. 
Long-time youth-work leader. 
Plays golf “every Saturday.” 





A TREASURED photo in the Guernsey album 
Samuel Kendrick at the age of ten months. 





KEN—as a senior and leader of the Glee IT WAS 1918—Ken was a second lieutenant 
Club at the “U”" of Pennsylvania in 1914. in the U. S. Army 2d Quartermaster Corps. 





AN ANGLER since boyhood, Ken (right) and his buddies made this catch of sea bass on 
September 11, 1921. That was the year Ken was President of the Rotary Club of Orlando. 
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PROUD father. Ken and his two daughters, 
Helen Elizabeth and Edythe Kendrick, in 1935. 


fellowship. Shortly afterward there 
came a Club election. 
tem, every member independently nom- 
inates a whole slate of officers, the Ro- 
tarians most often mentioned becoming 
the nominees. Our newcomer Ken won 
so many nominations that he was as- 
sured on the first ballot of a place on 
our Board. I cannot explain it. It is just 
Ken Guernsey. 

Look for no 
changes from Ken. Rotarily, he could 
perhaps best be described as a “funda- 
mentalist.” He is by no means against 
change if that change is progress—but 
he believes sincerely that Rotary was 
well founded, that its principles are 
right as they stand, that we can grow 
without altering them. 

I have told how Ken started his busi- 
ness career—and here I turn to an- 
other of his five loves—in a hardware 
store in Orlando. Selling out profitably 
in 1922, he filled the next 20 years to 
the brim with real-estate and invest- 
ment business, handling his own exten- 
sive properties in the Orlando area. Be- 
sides, he served as president of one bank 
and director of another, president of a 
successful chemical manufacturing firm, 
and joint owner of a fine hotel. 

Today as I have also noted, Ken is an 
officer of the Gulf Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which sells more insurance in 
Georgia and Florida than any other 
company and enjoys an average income 
of more than $300,000 a week. Vice- 
President Guernsey's special duty is in- 
vestment. During his five years in this 
position, assets of his company have in- 
creased more than 18 million dollars. 
Ken’s industry has honored him this 
year, by the way, with the vice-presi- 


Under our sys 


foundation-shaking 
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dency for Florida of the American Life 
Convention. 

“Come and tell my Club about it,” Ken 
said one day in 1921 after I had told 
him a bit about the Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Florida which I head. I went, 
and ever after Ken and the Orlando 
Club invited me back for an annual ap- 
pearance. Asked to serve on the So- 
ciety’s board, Ken said he’d be happy to 
if we thought he could help. That was 
25 years ago; he has been working with 
us ever since, 

This is a modest example of Ken’s 
love for work. Spread 
throughout Florida, it has made him 
perhaps the most valued citizen in our 
State. The USO? Ken headed it State- 
wide throughout the war years, and is 
now successfully concluding a drive for 
a quarter million dollars. The Citizen’s 
Committee on Education? Under Ken’s 
leadership it has won passage of laws 
raising teachers’ salaries and has filed a 
report that points the way from present 
low educational standards to the high- 
est in the United States. My parade of 
people through Ken’s office tells you 
a bit more of Ken’s great personal ef- 
forts for the common weal. Again, L-do 


civic-welfare 


not know how he does it. 

Friends? Have you ever met Ken or 
heard him speak? Then you know that 
he has friends by the thousands and 
you are one. Blessed with a fine smile, 
a catching exuberance, and a world of 
good stories, he is one of those rare 
mortals to whom all circles open at his 
approach. Don’t plan to walk down the 
street with Ken unless you have all day. 
There will be friendly interruptions and 
curbstone conferences nearly every step 
of the way. So must that hold true 


at Rotary International Conventions, 


of which Ken has attended eight or ten, 
and at District Conferences, at which 
he has represented Rotary Internation- 
al in five different lands. 
many years is it, Ken, that you and 
Earl and Fred and Pope have been 
playing that regular Saturday Rotary 


And how 


foursome out at the Timuquana Count 
Club? 

In south Jacksonville there’s a sh 
street of beautiful homes that may w: 
become known as Rotary Road. For a: 
919 lives the new President of the Ja 
sonville Rotary Club. At 1007 lives 
new Governor of Rotary District 167 
And at 947 Greenridge Road (which 
the street’s actual name) lives the n 
President of Rotary International! 

Which brings me to Ken’s first 
last great love—his family. It w: 
pretty little Edythe Green, of Newar} 
New Jersey, who helped Ken put an end 
to the playful Rotary jests about hi 
young bachelorhood, and it is she wi 
with talent and charm now shares wit 
Ken the management of this splendi 
home. Active in garden-club, litt! 
theater, and other groups, Edythe fair] 
matches her husband’s pace. The Guern 
seys have two daughters—Helen Eliza 
beth, 19, a June graduate from Stephen 
College in Missouri, and Edythe, Jr., 
16, a June graduate from Landon Hig! 
School here in Jacksonville. Beautiful 
young ladies, these—and as keen a 
they are beautiful. Here in his ow 
home with his three girls and a fe 
friends gathered in, Ken is at his best 

Paul Harris knew the pleasures of 
visit in this household. Frequent Win 
ter residents in Florida, Founder Paul 
and his bonnie Jean more than once 
broke bread with Ken and Edythe and 
told Helen and her little sister tales of 
far-off places. 

There comes to me now, through on¢e 
who was at Paul’s side the night before 
he died last January, this story. Paul 
was told that evening that the Nominat 
ing Committee had just named Ken 
Guernsey as its choice for Rotary’s next 


President. 

Paul seemed to comprehend at once, 
but there followed a long pause. Then 
at last, in a low whisper the man who 
had started all this called Rotary said: 
“ . . utterly sincere wonderfully 
able ... 1 am deeply gratified.” 





SOME OLD friends meet in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Left to right: Past International Presi- 
dent Ed. R. Johnson, Poet Eddie Guest, Ken, and Paul Meyers (then local Club President). 
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Blind since birth— 


He Teaches Those Who See 


To beat a handicap, scorn it, says ‘Doc’ 


Kuncel. He did .. . Read what happened! 


By Charles Stevenson 


| most popular teacher at South 


High School in the shadow of the stock- 
irds of Omaha, Nebraska, is one of the 
graduates who has been 
birth. Son of a packing- 
ise butcher, Edward J. Kuncel 
shed his way to a Ph.D. and now as 
id of the social-studies department 
cards the textbooks better to orient 
boys and girls for life in a living 
He is the happiest young 
n I ever have known.* 
You can see “Doc” Kuncel almost 
ery day, striding briskly along the 
eets of Omaha, tall, big chested, chin 
gh, and with never a blind man’s cane 
a Seeing Eye dog to aid him. He 
dog or a cane, not 
ven when as director of student ac- 
vities he took the debating team all 
Nebraska. 
Doe Kuncel would be the last person 
suggest that natural for a 
nd man, or that it is easy. 
“I don’t like risking my neck,” he 
told me, “but a cane or a dog only em- 
iasizes the handicap. A blind man who 
ries to be a part of the seeing world 
ist do a lot of things from which he 
stinctively shrinks. He must try to 
ake the seeing ones forget his blind- 
ess, ask no help in anything he pos- 
ibly can do himself. The only cane he 
can permit himself to lean on is self- 
confidence. If he loses that, he loses 
everything. If I were to act as a blind 


own 


ool’s 


nd since 


ocracy. 


ever has used a 


over 


this is 


man is expected to, I’d get the deference ; 


accorded the blind, but I’d be pigeon- 
holed—as most of them are—physically, 
socially, economically.” 

All his life he has been developing 
this philosophy, and he carries the scars 
to prove it. 

Doc’s parents were responsible for his 
A proud, thoughtful man, 
Father Kuncel would trudge home from 
the near-by packing house and demand 
nightly accountings: 

“So an old lady made you come home? 
Said that you’d get hurt with the other 
kids? Well, you are as big as they are! 
Get up if you fall!” 





toughness. 
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And Mother Kuncel 
would add: “Everybody 
falls, all life. 
Only the strong get to 
the top because they 
have the courage to 
pick themselves up 


again.” 


through 


So every day he 
played tag, bumped into 
limped home 


bruised and cut. It was 


trees, 


not until he was 6 years 
old that his mother and 
father let him 
know he was different 
from other boys. They 
haltingly tried to tell 
him that when they 
“saw” a bird, they more 
than heard a song. Well, 
it was difficult to ex- 
plain, but the time had 
come for him to go 
away to a school for blind 
where he would be taught to read with 
his fingers and trained for work that 
blind boys could do when they grew up. 

The next seven years were endurable 
only because of the week-ends which 
meant counting the click-click of the 
rails all the way back to Omaha, catch- 
ing a streetcar by himself, and hurrying 
home to the stockyard smells. He 
climbed high trees while 
shuddered. He explored the city and 
country, and instead of sights he cata- 
logued odors and sounds—the odor of 
freshly plowed earth before corn is 
planted, the lapping of the Missouri 
against its levees. A certain whine of 
the streetcar told him this was his hill 
and that after the bump-bump of a 
switch he should ring the bell. A cer- 
tain unevenness of the bricks underfoot, 
a longer space between the expansion 
joints in the concrete—all these were 
landmarks to guide his way. Today if 


even 


children 


neighbors 


* For an article by a Rotarian who knows 
contentment despite blindness, see Light for 
the Blind, by Marinus James, THE ROTARIAN 
for May, 1947.—Eds 





ular teacher in Omaha, Nebr. 


HERE’S the man you read about here: Edward J. Kuncel, pop- 


His son, then a babe, is now 2. 


Doc Kuncel out of an automo- 
bile in any of the districts he frequented 


you put 


as a child, the chances are he could find 
his way home. 

When he was 13, he began to realize 
why he made his week-ends as adven- 
turous as possible. The reason was that 
the school for the blind was making him 
had 


been running away from it and its blind- 


more cautious. On week-ends he 


ness. Now it was catching up with him 
—the don’t’s, the be careful’s, the fears 
of the other blind children, their failure 
to overcome handicaps so they might 
work beside the seeing, their living as 
blind persons in a separate world of 
misfits who must depend upon one an 
other because they were incapable of 
The possibilities held out 
exclusively of 
and 


competing. 
for a living 
tuning pianos, 
weaving baskets or chair seats. 

At 13 this realization brought a crisis 
in Doc’s life. He went to South High 
School and poured out a plea to R. M. 
Marrs, the principal. 

“I can’t go back to the blind school,” 
he cried. “If I do, it won't be long be- 


consisted 


making brooms, 
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fore I'll be afraid to go on the streets 
by myself. 
your school.” 

Mr. Marrs recalls that he politely tried 
to discourage Doc. He was afraid the 
boy would fall. 

“I’m used to falling downstairs,” Doc 
replied. He did fall, too 
seven blocks to school without a guide. 
Afternoons he 
along four sides of nine city squares, 


Just give me a chance in 


But he trudged 


delivered newspapers 
memorizing every stop by the feel of an 
iron gate, a 
depression. On holidays he roller skated 


worn step, or a sidewalk 


and ice skated, and not always because 
he wanted to, but to prove to himself 
he was not afraid. 


i N SCHOOL he carried algebraic equa- 
tions in his head. A teacher guided his 
finger over a geometric figure to engrave 
it upon his memory. At nights he tu- 
tored students, who read his lessons to 
him in exchange. 
graduated from the 
with an all-A mark. Principal Marrs says 
that his honors stand unchallenged to 
this day. 

On the strength of a $200 honor 
scholarship Doc went on to Creighton 
University in Omaha, riding streetcars 
12 miles to and from home and living 
by odd jobs, unloading trucks of stale 
bread for a hog farm, typing, tutoring 
either for cash or in return for having 
his lessons read aloud. 

His success at tutoring led to his de- 
cision to become a teacher. More than 
anything he wanted to help the seeing 
better comprehend the world they were 
so fortunate to gaze upon. 

There was only one conference be- 
tween Mr. Marrs and the superintendent 
of schools after Doc had a couple of try- 
outs as a substitute teacher. 

“I think he’ll make good if you have 
the nerve to appoint him,” Marrs said 
of Kuncel. 

Thus in 1935, when he was 23 years 
old, Doc returned to South High. He 
completed his master’s and doctorate in 
American history during Summers at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles. 

When directorship of the 
studies department at South High be- 
came vacant, Marrs says the authorities 
were puzzled as to whether it would be 
wise to appoint Kuncel, so they allowed 
the teachers to elect their own tempo- 
rary director. They chose Doc, who did 
so well that next year he was perma- 
nently appointed. 

Kuncel feels that 
learn more with their eyes. He virtually 
abandoned textbooks because what he 
wants to teach is in the daily lives of 
the students’ country, city, neighbor- 
hood, themselves. For facts about gov- 
ernment, students go to the county hos- 
pital, to the men’s reformatory at the 
State capital, to the city council to de- 


In three years he was 


four-year course 


social- 


students should 
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mand an accounting of what they re- 
ceive for their taxes. 

“Children can’t understand how the 
information in many textbooks has any 
relation to their daily lives,” says Kun- 
cel. “It’s one reason they become bored 
and drop out of school. I’d rather sub- 
stitute the newspapers and magazines. 
If I’m able to leave a student with the 
will to read these regularly, I’ve done 
more for him than any traditional 
course would.” 

His method is to start his classes with 
anything the students find interesting— 
tomorrow’s game, a hole in the street, 
the stockyards odor, the price of a pair 
of shoes; then to relate the resulting 
discussion to broader terms of sociology, 
economics, and citizenship. 

When I first tiptoed into one of Doc 
Kuncel’s classes, the students were too 
absorbed to be conscious of a visitor. 
Kuncel stood grinning down at them, 
spilling out an enthusiastic torrent of 
ideas. Adroitly he maneuvered the 35 
boys and girls into a discussion. He 
faced one, then another, picked out in- 
dividuals with a quick pointed finger. 

“All right, Harry. That’s right. . 
Hugo, you don’t believe what he said? 
What do you think?... As a girl, 
Mary, you have another slant?” He was 
pitting the children against one another, 
building interest, guiding. The pace 
quickened to his own patter of wise- 
cracks, yet he kept the answers from 
piling up in a babel. Eventually he 
turned back to a girl who had been giv- 
ing a book review until something she 
said opened the way for his speech and 
a debate. 

“And now, Dorothy,” he said, “you 
mentioned Guam. Point it out on the 
wall map.” He chuckled sympathetically. 
“Nope. Sorry. ... George, you show us 
.... Exactly right.” 

Later, in his study, he told me how he 
does it. He memorizes the 140 names in 
the four classes he personally teaches. 
Then he memorizes all the voices and 
links voices and names and seat loca- 
tions together. 

As for Dorothy, he knew she had 
pointed to something other than Guam 
on the map because as she sat down 
there was only silent tension in the 
room—no unconscious shuffling of feet, 
no little things to indicate the students 
knew they were through with that 
island and could move on to something 
else. 

“But there was that same silence after 
the boy pointed to the right spot,” I 
reminded him. 

“That’s what showed he knew,” he 
laughed. “If he hadn’t, there would 
have been a scarcely audible reaction— 
a titter maybe—as if to say, ‘Smarty- 
pants doesn’t know, either!’ But I 
knew George- would point to Guam even 
before he reached the map. His foot- 
steps were so sure.” 


, 


Doc’s popularity was explained to m¢ 
by one of his students: “He’s so sincer 
He’s so interested and sympathetic.” Th: 
fact is that Doc wants so to be a part 
of the seeing world that he is interested 
in anyone who is a part of it. Ar 
interest begets interest and trust. Mor: 
over, when you can’t see with your ey: 
you have added opportunity to explo 
with your mind, to think and feel sy: 
pathy for other persons and their pro! 
lems. 

Thus, several times a week there is 
knock on Kuncel’s study door. He ar 
his small visitor tomorrow 
rally, or baseball, then suddenly th: 
reason for the visit tumbles out. 

Agnes, for instance, was out with 
boy Friday night and got home afte 
10. Her father believes girls should 
stay home, as in the old country... 
And Joe, who “just couldn’t tell any 
body else, but somehow, Doc, I knew | 
could tell you. Doc, I—I can’t graduate 
with the class. I haven’t a suit—only 
these pants. Dad’s been out of work. | 
just can’t ask him.” . . . Then the gir] 
who wanted to trade school for mar 
riage, and the girl whose drunken 
father insisted she quit her books to 
work as a domestic when she had set 
her goal on becoming a teacher. 

There is a lot of this down by the 
stockyards. And you find Doc boldly 
striding through the streets to give a 
piece of his mind to a parent or to seek 
aid of an influential citizen. 


discuss 


Tue world of seeing is his. His wife, 
four years younger, is of that world 
By pooling their savings—she is an X- 
ray technician—they hope to buy a little 
brick house with a big yard for their 
2-year-old son. Doc likes the movies, but 
he says you never can realize how stu 
pid some of the dialogue is until you 
have no pictures to divert you. Once ir 
a while he goes to a cocktail party. He 
likes to dance. 

On the basis of his own experience, he 
offers this advice: If blind children are 
to have a chance, if they attend schools 
for the blind, their parents at least 
should try later to get them into schools 
for the seeing. Encourage them to be as 
other children. Keep them in the every- 
day world. Help them develop nerve, a 
willingness to try anything. Don’t let 
them feel sorry for themselves; it can 
mean only defeat. 

Kuncel has bridged the gap between 
the blind and the seeing so well that 
Richard Pavlik, a former student, wrote 
him from an Army training camp: 

“Dear Doc: Just a few lines from an 
old (ahem!) buddy of yours. Hope you 
won’t mind the familiar heading now 
that we aren’t on opposite sides of a 
desk, glaring at each other... .” 

“Glaring at each other!” interrupts 
Doc Kuncel. He laughs joyously. “Isn't 
it wonderful!” 
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Speaking of Books — 


ABOUT COUNTRIES and MEN 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


WO NEW BOOKS I'd like to bracket 
ther this month, with my first rec- 
nendation. I would even go so far 
to say that reading these two books 
, duty, in fulfillment of the Rotary 
eram of international understand- 
In one I can promise you pleasure 
ell, for it’s as entertaining and ab- 
ying a volume as anyone could ask 

The other could scarcely be de- 
bed as pleasant reading, but I feel 
Rotarian who reads it 
his time has 


that every 


ll agree with me that 
een well spent. 


john L. Strohm is well known to some 


million readers of Prairie Farmer 
other farm magazines and of some 
100 newspapers in the United States, 


| has been president of the American 
\gricultural Association. He 
ilso known to the people of some 50 
intries around the where he 

travelled extensively, writing and 
yadcasting especially about farm life 

farm problems. Last year he re- 
gned his job as managing editor of 
irie Farmer with the purpose of 
ravelling in Russia and writing about 
e Russian people. 

He was told that he would never get 
ehind the curtain—that if he 


Editors’ 


world, 


Dp 


iron 


JOHN STROHM'’'S camera caught this Russian 
mother and her child on his recent trip to 


the Soviet Union. “Just Tell the Truth” is 
the pictorial record of his uncensored visit. 
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reached Russia at all, 
his movements would 
be so curtailed and his 
writing so censored 
that 
plish nothing 


accom- 
He did 
have trouble getting 


he could 


into Russia, and was 
compelled to wait for 
many months for per- 
mission to enter the 
country. But when 
finally he was admit- 
ted—after an appeal 
to Premier Stalin him- 


permit- 





self—he was 
ted to go anywhere 
and everywhere he chose, to talk with 
anybody, to take as many pictures as he 
liked—and his writings were never cen- 
sored.* 

“The only thing that was ever said 
at any time about what I should write,” 
‘Naturally we hope 


” 


he tells us, “was: 
you will just tell the truth.’ 

There can be no doubt in the mind of 
any reader of John Sttohm’s book, “Just 
Tell the Truth,” that he has done pre- 
cisely that. John Strohm is a Repub- 
lican and a Baptist. He writes with no 
slightest tinge of partiality toward com- 
munism, and he emphasizes plenty of 
defects and failures in the Russian sys- 
tem. But his big purpose is to show us 
the Russian people, to let us see how 
they live and work and think, and this 
purpose he has achieved superlatively 
well. Farm and factory workers, scien- 
tists and journalists, Red Army men 
and the women who are rebuilding Sta- 
lingrad, he shows them all in a complete 
and intensely interesting record of his 
own meetings and conversations with 
them. 

John Strohm writes unpretentiously. 
He makes no claim to analysis of inter- 
national politics or of economic prin- 
ciples. Instead he shows us in personal 
and concrete terms a great people, la- 
boring mightily and with extreme sac- 
rifice at the greatest rebuilding job in 
history; a people overwhelmingly 
friendly toward the rest of the world, 
actively grateful for lend-lease aid, 
deeply desirous of lasting peace. To 
read this book is to gain in delightful 


* For a pictorial article by Mr. Strohm in 
THE Rorarian, see The Rising Generation 
in Russia in the January issue. 
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MEMORIES of White House days with 
Wm. Howard Taft, 27th President of the 
U.S.A., are told in a book by Charles E 
Barker (left), long-time Rotary speaker. 


fashion a wealth of significant informa 


tion. Its whole effect is greatly to 
Strengthen and encourage our hope for 
world understanding. 

The book I want to place beside John 
“Just Tell the 


wholly different from it, a book which 


Strohm’s Truth” is one 


presents in impressive fashion the other 


side of the shield, so to speak—the al- 
ternative to world understanding. It 
is The Problem of Reducing Vulner- 


ability to Atomic Bombs, by Ansley J 


Coale. Here is a sober and sobering 


appraisal of the nature of warfare if 


another great war should come—of war 


conducted with the use of “improved” 


atomic bombs, with refined and devel- 
oped rockets and bombers for “deliv 
ery” of those bombs, and with “other 


weapons” as yet unused but very much 
in prospect. 
Let me make it clear that this is no 


sensational shocker of some irrespon 


sible theorist. It is a report prepared 
under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council, and rests on the high 
est scientific authority. As the title sug- 
gests, it is devoted primarily to exam 
ination of the chance for survival of the 
United States—as a military power, as 
a Government, and as a population—in 
the event of such a war, and of steps 
which might be taken to make that sur 

unlikely. It 
attitude toward the hope of 
make more 


completely clear the nature of the alter- 


vival less 


defeatist 


expresses no 


peace. It does serve to 


native. These two books, respectively, 
underline the positive and the negative 
factors in world affairs today. Taken 
they cannot but strengthen 
our hope and stiffen our determination 


together, 
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that international understanding can be 
and must be achieved. 


Two PRESIDENTS, AND MARK TWAIN 

As agreeable an evening’s reading as 
I’ve enjoyed for a long time was af- 
forded me by a small book called With 
President Taft in the White House, by 
Charles E. Barker. Dr. Barker, an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is very widely 
known to Rotarians, for from 1919 to 
1945 he lectured exclusively under the 
auspices of Rotary International.* He 
was physical instructor and friend of 
William Howard Taft, during a short 
period while Taft was Secretary of War 
and throughout Taft’s four years in the 
White House. In this book he has put 
down, in informal and wholly unpre- 
tentious fashion, his memories of that 
relationship. The result is by far the 
finest human portrait of Taft I have 
ever read—a book of positive and per- 
manent historical value—and something 
beyond that, something which comes 
from the wise and kindly personality of 
Dr. Barker himself. This is a book you 
will be glad you've read. 

Paul M. Angle has done what some- 
one should have thought of long ago, 
but which no one else could have done 
so well. He has put together in The 
Lincoln Reader the best passages from 
the many biographies of Lincoln, with 
letters, speeches, and documents of 
other kinds, to make one complete and 
close-knit narrative. The product is a 
book continuously exciting, genuinely 
illuminating, one which will give to 
nearly every reader a fuller understand- 
ing and more vivid realization of Lin- 
coln than he has ever had before. This 
is emphatically a book you will want in 
your library, a book to read at leisure 
and return to many times. Paul M. An- 
gle is the director of the Chicago His- 
torical Society, a major authority on 
Lincoln, and one of the best and sound- 
est writers in this great field. In The 
Lincoln Reader he has put us all in his 
debt for giving us a fresh and fuller 
vision of one of the world’s greatest 
men. 

At last someone has written the full 
story of Mark Twain’s Western years: 
to wit, Effie Mona Mack in Mark Twain 
in Nevada. That story is even more 
hilarious and adventurous than the in- 
adequate treatments of it in earlier 
biographies have indicated. Dr. Mack 
has told it well, with a scholar’s careful 
attention to detail, but with and 
sympathy worthy of her subject. 


zest 


THE WAR ON THE SEA 


The Second World War is destined to 
receive more complete historical record 
than any previous major event in hu- 
man history. Already the books of 
definite value, as documents, observa- 
tions, interpretations, must be counted 
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by the hundreds. Among all these rec- 
ords, few yet made or still to come can 
compare in completeness, in authentic- 
ity, or in literary merit with the History 
of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II, by Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, to be complete in 13 volumes of 
which Operations in North African Wa- 
ters, October 1942—June 1943 is first to 
appear. 

Samuel Eliot Morison is well known 
as the author of what I 
truly great biography—Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea, A Life of Christopher Co- 
lumbus—and of the Tercentennial His- 


regard as a 


tory of Harvard University and other 
major works. Early in 1942 he was 
commissioned in the Naval Reserve 
with the sole duty of 
history. Throughout the war he spent 
more than half his time at sea; he saw 
active duty on 11 different ships and 
wears seven battle stars. Obviously this 
is not a “scholar’s study” volume. On 
the contrary, it is full of stirring action, 
of vivid personal experience of men and 
events, written with the warmth, clar- 
ity, and vigor which mark all of Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s work. On the other 
hand, this work is one of the most ex- 
acting and thorough, in the matter of 
historical accuracy, which scholarship 
has ever produced. Captain Morison 
has had free access to all archives and 
records of the United States Navy, and 


preparing this 


Courtesy, Lincoln Nat'l Life 


THE “best passages” from biographies of 
Abraham Lincoln have been put together in 


a close-knit narrative by Paul M. Angle. 
has received assistance from officials of 
the British Navy as well. 

I find it hard to imagine a happier 
prospect for the lover of historical writ- 
ing at its best than that of reading the 
volumes of this series as they appear. 





* During Dr. Barker’s long se-vice he ad- 
dressed more than 5,000 Rotary C: » gather- 
ings in 3,093 communities in th. United 
States and Canada. Including seven years 
of speaking engagements before he came 
with Rotary International in 1919, he has 
spoken before more than 7,000 college and 
high-school groups, including 4,850, stu- 
dents. Some 3, audiences of parents have 
heard him speak on the importance of rear- 
ing children properly.—Ebs. 





Certainly Operations in North Afri 
Waters is a stirring and rewarding boo} 
“The greatest naval battle of histo: 
is a term which can be applied justi 
fiably to the combat in eastern Phili: 
pine waters on October 25, 1944, whe: 
the Japanese Navy attempted to atta 
the United States beachhead on Leyt 
and was in large part destroyed. In 
formation which has become availab| 

since the end of the war, largely 
Japanese files, makes possible a mu 
clearer understanding of that great bat 
tle than we had before, and necessitat 
important changes in interpretation. 

This new information has been ful 
utilized in The Battle for Leyte Gulf 
by C. Vann Woodward, who is an ass 
ciate professor of history at Johns Ho; 
kins University and served during th« 
war as an intelligence officer in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
The complicated story of the battle is 
told with remarkable clearness, with a 
fine impartiality and objectiveness, with 
notable vitality. This is emphatically a: 
important and praiseworthy contribu 
tion not only to the history of World 
War II, but to understanding of the 
nature of modern naval warfare, its 
limitations and its directions of devel- 
opment. 

I have long cherished a very dee; 
liking and admiration for the writing: 
of H. M. Tomlinson. I would place his 
The Sea and the Jungle first among mj 
choices of modern books of travel. 
have found in all his work qualities of 
both substance and form which I value 
most highly—notably a certain stead- 
fast conviction of values in human char- 
acter and conduct, reflected in a style 
essentially simple and wholly honest 
for all its richness. This steadfast be- 
lief in humanity—in common men and 
women and their capacity for heroic 
self-forgetfulness in the face of need— 
is repeatedly expressed in Tomlinson’s 
concise reports of observation and re- 
flection, chiefly from the war years, col- 
lected in his new book The Turn of the 
Tide. 

These are narratives, essays, diary en- 
tries perhaps, in which the author 
shares his thinking about and through 
some of the major questions of our 
time—questions of government, of in- 
ternational relations, of national and 
personal philosophy. They are writings 
of depth and integrity, of genuine lit- 
erary excellence. 

‘* * * 


New books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

“Just Tell the Truth,” John L. Strohm 
(Scribner’s, $3.50). —The Problem of Reduc- 
ing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs, Ansley 
J. Coale (Princeton University Press, $2).— 
With President Taft in the White House, 
Charles E. Barker (A. Kroch and Son, $2). 
—The Lincoln Reader, Paul M. Angle (Rut- 
gare University Press, $3.75).—Mark Twain 
nm Nevada, Effie Mona Mack (Scribner’s, 
$5).—Operations in North African Waters, 
Samuel Eliot Morison (Little, Brown, $5).— 
The Battle for Leyte Gulf, C. Vann Wood- 
ward (Macmillan, $4).—The Turn of the 
Tide, H. M. Tomlinson (Macmillan, $2.50). 
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PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


Bite tt Mninys to Come 


@® Machine-Gun Puffing. For years the 


lerson process has given us the 
1ins shot from guns,” and also ex- 
ied wood for “wood wool,” etc. Now 


cannon which used to do 
become a machine gun. 
cannons arranged 
the spokes of a giant wheel slow ly 

At one point 


ow axle. 
cannon in turn is 


single-shot 
job has 

tually eight of the 

tate about a holl 


he rotation each 


urged with the grain; at another 
nt the muzzle is closed and high- 
ssure steam is admitted from the 
tral shaft. As the cannons come 


ind almost to the starting point, the 
scharge occurs and the _ exploded 
iin is thrown into a great funnel- 
yped hopper. While the machine-gun 
angement is as yet applied only to 
king puffed grains, its early adoption 

be expected for wood-waste explo- 


n also. 


Built like a hot 
‘glas- col” jac k- 
are widely used for heating flasks, 
and nearly every sort of thing 

it needs heating in the laboratory. 
Since they are built up of asbestos and 
they can be thermostatically 
regulated up to 500° Centigrade. It is 
now predicted that they will find equally 


@ Blankets for Buns, 
1d using fiber glass, ‘ 


beakers, 


er glass, 


wide use in the kitchen. With them you 
could keep the buns warm and the 
coffee at even temperature, and you 
could even bake pies at the table. The 
applications of insulated heat thermo- 

tically controlled are almost infinite 


bout the house, as well as in industry. 
@ Shrinkage Preventive. An Amer- 
ican rubber company has brought 
out a new textile finishing agent 
which prevents shrinkage of 
woolen fabrics. It can be applied 
to sweaters, blankets, or other 
woolens to lessen shrinkage tenfold 
and at the same time give greater 
strength and increase abrasive re- 
sistance up to 50 percent. The 
goods are simply dipped in the 
milky emulsion and wrung out. The 
treatment in no way affects the ap- 
pearance of the goods and it can- 
not be removed by laundering or 
dry cleaning. Moreover, it provides 
protection against the tenderizing 
effects of chlorine bleaches, 


@ Dry Cleaners’ Dream. Most of the 
better mothproofing agents to date are 
water soluble and some claim to last for 
the life of the fabric. From the stand- 
point of the dry cleaner this is all 
wrong, for he naturally desires a moth- 
proofing chemical that will be complete- 
ly removed by dry cleaning and can be 
reapplied in the last rinse. Some years 
ago a “cinchona oleate” combination 
gave promise of fulfilling these very 
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it was found that ex- 
effective 


conditions. Later 
to light destroyed its 
But now a DDT combination gives 
finally solving the difficulty. 
The dry cleaning removes it all right, 
but the reapplication is the problem. 
method involves a mixture of 


posure 
ness. 


promise of 


The new 


DDT and an adsorbent powder and a 
percolator which dissolves just the 
right amount in the cleaning solvent. 


This solution is sprayed on the clothes 
while in the extractor and every fiber is 
saturated with just the correct amount 
of DDT. 

@ Plastic Floor Wax. The shortage of 
Brazilian carnauba, hardest of all nat- 
ural waxes, during the war hampered 
the production of the finest floor waxes, 


but chemists produced a wholly syn- 
thetic material that will outwear and 
outshine carnauba. Its only disadvan- 


tage is that it is somewhat more slip- 
pery, especially when wet. Plastic res- 
ins are being put into cationic emul- 
sions to which dust and water drops do 
not adhere. It is said to give far better 
car polishes than hitherto obtainable. 


@ Synthetic Glycerine. The fat short- 
age in the United States, combined with 
other factors, has sent the price of 


glycerine soaring from some 12 cents 
to a high of over 90 cents a pound. 
This abnormal situation is making the 
commercial synthesis of glycerine at- 





THIS frost fighter—an oil-burning infrared 
radiating machine—may be the answer to 
frost-damage control on high dollar per acre 
crops. Using low-cost oil fuel, the unit in 
tests has kept temperatures in the protected 
area 6 to 8 degrees warmer than in the unpro- 
tected areas. Agricultural engineers at Mich- 
igan State College have perfected the device. 


unufacturers and 
who need it 
has now an 


tractive to chemical m: 


eagerly awaited by those 
so badly. An oil company 
nounced the 


commercial synthesis of 


glycerine from the propylene of petro 
leum still gas. By treating this gas first 
with chlorine and then with caustic 
soda, a fine glycerine with high purity 
results. The old motto of the ploneers 
“We make what we need from what 
we have” applies equally well to the 
work of the chemist, whether it be 
glycerine, rubber, or penicillin. 
= Launderable Paper. Now availa- 
ble is a new paper having softness, 
whiteness, and high tear strength 
that can be laundered as cloth, 
boiled in soapy water, and ironed 
in a mangle. In its original form 
it was used during wartime for 
making maps. It has since been 
greatly softened and should now 
be usable for bed sheets (espe- 
cially for hospitals and by mor- 
ticians) and pillow cases, as well 
as for garbage-disposal bags, car- 
tons and wrappings for frozen 
foods, paper twine, rug backing, 
and many other purposes. 


@® Bunny Bug Killers, Gammexane is 
for many blood-sucking insects a super 
DDT. One of 
coveries is that it can be 
to many red-blooded 
for example—without 
them. But their 
loaded with the deadly 


the strangest of new dis 
fed by mouth 
animals—rabbits, 
serious injury to 
blood soon becomes so 


drug that blood- 


sucking pests feeding on them are 
promptly killed. Thus the bunny be- 
comes a walking bug killer. If further 


experiments establish, as now indicated, 


that other animals can safely consume 
Gammexane, we may easily have a 
method by which bloodsucking insects 


eliminated, which 
the end of yel- 
similar insect- 


may be completely 
would mean, of 
low fever, typhus, 
borne diseases. 


course, 
and 


@ Electronic Filter. Polarized light is 
used by astronomers in the “corona 
graph,” which produces an artificial 
eclipse of the sun so that the flaming 
streamers of the sun’s corona can be 
photographed. By using polarizing fil- 
ters, fixed bands of light can be photo- 
graphed, but the fixed bands limit the 
pictures to a portion of the streamers’ 
path. A new electronic filter can be 
instantaneously “tuned” in intervals of 
less than one hundred-thousandth of a 
second, permitting a series of pictures 
showing the speed and motion of a 
streamer or group of streamers. 


@ Upside-Down Engines. The myth 
that the Japanese never invent any- 
thing is exploded by study of engines 


they developed for naval craft. The cyl- 
inders are below the crankshaft, giving 
a lower center of gravity and better 


military concealment. Furthermore, the 

engine is lighter—less than half the 

weight of similar conventional engines. 
om * + 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 

in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 

East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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The Good Samaritans 
at Lanchow, China 


a along the right bank of t 
Hwang-ho—or Yellow—River in Nort 
west China is the city of Lanchow, ca; 
ital of the Province of Kansu. A com 
munity of 500,000 Mongolians, Moham 
medans, Turkestanians, and Chinese, it i 
the chief market for the minerals, grains, 
tobacco, and fruit produced in the Pro- 
vince. Also it manufactures coarse cloth 
and woolen goods, being the only notable 
industrial area in the region. 

Eight years of devastating war left 
Lanchow, as it left all China, with a 
great complexity of problems. One of 
the most pressing is the need for med 
ical services. How Chinese ingenuity and 
the Lanchow Rotary Club are helping to 
ease that problem is what this brief story 
is about. 

Take the matter of ingenuity. At 
Northwest Hospital, headed by Dr. 
Charles Chang, Immediate Past President 
of the Rotary Club, you will see an 
electrically lighted dome over the operat- 
ing table which was built of pocket mir- 


DR. CHANG checks up on a most 
grateful patient, a farmer who 
feared a broken shoulder might 
keep him from working again. 


A WARD view in the North- 
west Hospital, showing one 
of the three beds which Ro- 
tarians of Lanchow furnish. 
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set in a base of plaster. 
eons was é hands in 
ing wate! which comes 


a can fitted with a rubber 


nd clamp, and anesthetics 
,dministered with a con- 
ce made o n inner tube 
a bicycle pump 
thing is wasted. Helen Ken- 
Stevens, presentative of 


American Bureau for Med- 
Aid to China, who recently 
tells this story 


1941, when the 


ted Lanchow 

that: In 
caused the population to sift 
into the countryside, seven 


airplanes were shot 


aanese 
vn near the city. Every scrap 
1luminum and other metal 


could be salvaged from 


se smashed planes was con- 
ted into surgical instruments 
other hospital equipment. 

‘he head of the _ hospital’s 
school works 12 hours a day, 
the hours from 2 until 
reading microfilm 
During that 


sing 
then spends 
n the morning 
textbooks. 


lights are out, and 


rnals and 
e the town's 
e is sufficient electrical current for 
ding 

Lanchow Rotarians are actively sup- 
rting their community’s hospital by 


viding full care and beds for three 
tients 

The Lanchow Club was organized pro- 
sionally in 1936, but war conditions 
ept it from being formally admitted to 
totary International until 1943. In the 
eantime, however, the few members 
increased to 24) 
some of the 
That same 


he roster has now 
funds to clothe 
ymmunity’s ill clad in 1939. 
ear funds donated to 
edicine which was distributed under 
lub supervision. Then, in 1940, when 
ir raids thinned out the population, 
ie wives of ten members joined forces 
nd raised $10,000 (Chinese National) 
for the benefit of their poorly clothed 


1ised 


were provide 


ympatriots at the front. 

Besides its hospital project, for which 
funds were recently raised by conduct- 
ng a local art and photography exhibit, 
the Lanchow Rotary Club supports an 
anti-trachoma clinic and various other 
ivic-betterment programs. Oftentimes 
the funds are realized by benefits, lec- 
tures, and other entertainments. 

The Club’s 1946-47 Vice-President, Sun 
Ju Nan, Mayor of Lanchow, is working 
in close coéperation with the Governor 
f the Province on plans to develop a 
modern agricultural and reforestation 
program and to obliterate the opium 
traffic. Funds are available for the in- 
stallation of a modern water-supply sys- 
tem to replace the unsafe use of the 
Hwang-ho’s yellow water, but a pipe- 
line and material shortage is holding 
up construction 

But they'll find how at Lanchow! 
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ALL DAY long these boys and donkeys trudge from the Hwang-ho (Yellow) River to the 


hospital, hauling water which must stand 24 hours to let the silt settle 
. . (Below) Lanchow Rotarians and their families meet at a tea house near the city. 
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y News notes gleaned at 
4 Lol & 0 35 East Wacker Drive, 
yee Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A. 
©. ios : 


Hedke Circuit. Shortly before the May Board meeting in Chicago, then Presi- 
dent "Dick" and Louise Hedke returned to their home in Detroit from a five—week 
Rotary air—trip around Europe. Everybody said they looked fine, meant it. 





"What impressed you most?" reporters, as always they do, asked. Dick's 
reply came fast: "The way those people over there have kept up their Rotary 
enthusiasm—and their touching gratitude for the relief packages sent them by 
RI and individual Rotarians." 


The Hedkes' itinerary: Paris, Brussels, Nice, Cannes, Monaco, Zurich, 
Prague, Plzen, Amsterdam, Oslo, Stockholm, Vasteras, Copenhagen, London, Isle of 
Man, Bristol, Carlisle, Edinburgh, London. At 4:15 P.M. on a Friday they took tea 
at the London airport, were landing at New York the next morning at 6 A.M. 

(In figuring time, allow for six hours' difference! ) 


Trip highlights: The visit at the "Ray of Sunshine," an orphanage at Cannes 
sponsored by Cannes Rotarians where more than 100 handicapped French orphans 
have found a home; the opening of the finals of a bridge tournament at Nice, 
with 92 communities represented—a Rotary project to raise funds to care for 
children at Vichy; the District Conference at Plzen, attended by 400, addressed 
by Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk; participation in the 450th—anniversary celebra— 
tion at Bristol, England, of John Cabot's voyage of discovery to the mainland 
of North America; and the great RIBI Conference at Douglas, Isle of Man, where 
4,500 people assembled in unheated halls. 


Fellowship Applications. By mid-May, 27 applications had come in for 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships for Advanced Study—Asia 2, Britain and Ireland 5, 
Canada 2, Latin America 1, U.S.A. 17. 


Board Meeting. Unable to attend the Board meeting in Chicago just prior to the 
Sun Valley Assembly were Charles Jourdan-—Gassin, of Nice, France, and B. T. Thakur, 
of Calcutta, India. All other Board members were present; also incoming Members 
Tom Benson, Littlehampton, England; Lauro Borba, Recife, Brazil; Daniel de Iongh, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands; and Gil J. Puyat, Manila, The Philippines. A resume 
of important decisions will appear in the "Scratchpaddings" section of the August 
issue. 


Paul Harris Memorial. Approximately $250,000 has been contributed to the Paul 
Harris Memorial Fund of the Rotary Foundation. 











Visitors. Approximately 700 Rotarians had visited the Central Offices of 
Rotary International during "Rotary year" ending July 1. This is slightly more 
than the number for the preceding year. 


RI in Chinese. Rotary's Constitution and By-Laws have been translated into 
Chinese by Rotarian G. H. Wang, of New Orleans, La. Actual printing will be 
done in China under the direction of Past Director Dr. C. T. Wang. It was Dr. 
Wang, former Ambassador from China to the U.S.A., who in the November, 1946, 
issue of THE ROTARIAN gave facts to support his prophecy that someday there will 
be as many as 2,000 Clubs in China. Getting RI basic documents into Chinese is 
a part of the effort being made to realize his hopes. 


Vital Statistics Dept. On May 20, Rotary had 6,172 Clubs: 555 of them were 
of the 1946-47 crop—143 in USCNB (United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda) ; 
48 in Ibero—America; 164 in the Eastern Hemisphere. In addition, 19 applications 
had been received or were en route; 25 Clubs were known to have been organized, 
but applications had not been received; 30 more were being organized. 
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Work Goes On in ‘ ommunity Service 
india and Ceylon projects continue to 

win enthusiastic sup- 
in Rotary Clubs in India and Cey- 
1s witness these reports: The Club 
rICORIN, INDIA, admitted to Rotary 
than a year ago, runs 
which provides nour- 
rates for several hun- 
persons a day .. A home was 
tly opened by the Rotary Club of 


iational 
eople’s canteel 


ng food at | 


NEVELLY, INpDIA, to provide food and 


ter for homeless persons, and to re- 
one of the Club’s gruel depots. 

mRIs, INDIA, Rotarians operate a 24- 
.. The Rotary 
CEYLON, 
reading room, and 


children’s creche 


of NEGO TBO, 


da dispe! 


has estab- 


and support the 


heiping to 


Throughout the war 
years the Rotary 
Club of SYDNEY 
gs, N. S., CANADA, had trouble finding 
table meeting place because of food 
At last 
solved, however, when 
ember purchased a coal-mine build- 
ry which is one of the community’s 
renamed it the “Ro- 
1 invited his fellows to 
Much of the history of 
connected with the 
served as part of the 
es of the General Mining Associa- 
n, operator of the region’s coal mines 
many years. The first coal mined 
the vicinity of the Rotary house was 
yped in 1785. A book could be writ- 
about the history that been 
ide there since the company was 
unted its sublease by the Duke of 
ork in 1827. 


Coal-Town Club 
Meets at Mine 


er restrictions. 


tages and otl 


problem was 


est structure 
Arms,” an 
her there. 
NEY MINI 
cture, which 


has 


The Rotary Club of 
CoQUIMBO, CHILE, re- 
cently realized ap- 
ximately $1,150 at a bazaar, half of 

hich was turned over to an orphanage. 

e remainder was divided between a 

lothing center for poor children of the 
ymmunity and a league for poor stu- 
ents. ... Rotarians of Los TEQUES, VEN- 
ELA, are providing a daily glass of 


These Projects 
Help Children 


lk for undernourished children in 
local schools. AUTLAN DE LA GRANA, 
lexico, Rotarians have been asked to 
ipervise the construction of a kinder- 
irten, 


Want to Adopt A knotty problem 
Football Team? has been placed be- 
fore the Rotary Club 

f ToRQUAY, ENGLAND, by the local YMCA. 
Youngsters playing football under “Y” 
auspices are hard put for jerseys to give 
them the uniform appearance of a team. 
; Clothing coupons must be surrendered 
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ROTARIANS of Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 


“say it with flowers” as they greet “Dick” 


and Louise Hedke, Rotary’s First Couple in 


THE UNIVERSAL language of flowers was 
employed again and again. Here the spokes- 
man is Dr. Vacek, the Lord Mayor of Prague, 





THE SHIP the Hedkes are admiring is a far 
cry from the one on which they travelled. It 
is a model of the sailing boat which John 


1946-47, on their recent air tour (see oppo 


site page) of Europe. The Hedkes met at 


least one member of every District 59 Club. 





who greeted the couple on one of their visits 
in Czechoslovakia. The other stop was at 
the Rotary District Conference held in Plzen 

Photo: Wester 


Deils Press and Bristol Mi 





Cabot used on his voyage 450 years ago. The 
photograph was taken in Bristol, England, 
where the Hedkes were féted at a luncheon. 
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IT’S AN annual custom for Rotarians of Redding, Calif., to take an afternoon off and go glid- 
Here's how things looked at sailing time. 


ing over the waters of near-by Lake Shasta. 


Photo: Guerrant 





CHINA'S Ambassador to the U.S.A., Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo (left), and Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. (right), former U. S. Secretary of 
State, were recent guests of the Rotary Club 
of Junction City, Kans. With them is Wil- 
liam S. Kennedy, the 1946-47 Club President. 


- 
ee 











ROTARY CLUB 






NOT MANY Clubs own their own quarters, 
but Three Rivers, Tex., is one that does. The 
attractive sign above its door makes that 
clear to everyone in that Texas community. 


for such items—but even then, jerseys 
are not available. “It has been sug- 
gested that there may be a Club in the 
United States which would like to adopt 
a boys’ football team and send them 
some jerseys,” writes H. A. T. Coles, 
Chairman of the Club’s International 
Service Committee. “We feel some dif- 
fidence in putting forward this sugges- 
tion when there are so many more acute 
needs to be met,” he concludes, “but I 
am sure you will understand our re- 
luctance to tell the boys they cannot 
have them.” 


There is more than 
one way to introduce 
new members, but 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA, Rotarians feel 
that they have found the reel way. 
Home movies were taken showing the 
Club’s newcomers at work. Then when 
the annual introduction day came along, 
the old-timers were treated with the 
film presentation. Oh, yes—the stars 
made a personal appearance at the head 
table that day. . . . The Rotary Club of 
LAKEWooD, OHIO, has a ribbon-winner 
idea for acquainting its old members 
with its new. Red ribbons attached to 
Club badges indicate membership of 


New Members? 
All Are Stars! 





ROTARIAN Norman Purser, of Vancouver, Wash., witnesses a demonstration of part of the 
home treatment for infantile paralysis. His Club raised $11,600 to fight the disease this year. 
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under six months, and a blue rit 
means the member has belonged 
than a year. Each week a ril 
wearer hands out the badges. 


Congratulations 
due six Rotary C 
which are obsery 
their silver anniversaries in July. T) 
are Holdrege, Nebr.; Somerville, N 
Hinton, W. Va.; Dillon, Mont.; Phi 
burg, Pa.; and Benton, IIL. 

When the Rotary Club of Fram: 
HAM, MASss., observed its recent silv: 
anniversary, places were set for near] 
400 persons, including 19 present 
past District Governors. 


Six More Clubs 
Celebrate 


Many a poigna 
story of human 
kindness has co! 
out of World War II, but few surpa 
this one related by Ralph E. Lope: 
former FALL RIVER, MAss., Rotarian. H: 
was attending a meeting of the Rota: 
Club of KUNMING, CHINA, one day in 194 
at which an American Army sergean 
was present as a special guest. The ss 
geant told how, about a year before, h« 
saw a package thrown or dropped from 
a train passing his Army base. He 
vestigated and found that the packag: 
contained a live Chinese baby girl 
with her throat cut. The soldier rushe 
the child to his base, where a doct 
closed the wound. The sergeant took 
charge of the baby, and during the 
months that followed she became 
attractive, healthy youngster. Knowing 
that they were soon to be moved for- 
ward, the sergeant and his buddie 
raised a purse to provide for the child 
while in an orphanage. He asked that 
the KUNMING Rotary Club take charg 
of the fund and look out for the child. 
Yes, the responsibility was accepted. 


‘Bundle’ Falls 
into Good Hands 


Although it was only 
at the toddling stage 
of one year at the 
time, the Rotary Club of CoraL GABLEs, 
FLA., recently handled the situation like 
a grown-up Club, when it was host at 
an intercity Rotary meeting honoring 
S. Kendrick Guernsey, of JACKSONVILLE, 
FLA., who has since been elected to the 
highest office of Rotary International, 
the Presidency. Among the some 250 
Rotarians who were guests that day wa 
Walter D. Head, of Montc.iair, N. J., 
Rotary’s international President in 
1939-40. 


This ‘Baby Club’ 
Is Host to 250 


Like most other Ro- 
tary Clubs today, the 
MopestTo, CALIF., Club 
is air-minded, a fact brought home with 
emphasis at a recent meeting described 
by a spokesman as “one of the most 
significant in the history of the Club.” 
The speaker that day was General H. H. 
(“Hap”) Arnold, of the United States 
Army Air Forces. 


Modesto Hears 
General Arnold 


Crippled - Children 
Work and _ Interna- 
tional Service have 
been successfully combined by the Ro- 
tary Club of SARNIA, ONT., CANADA. Here’s 
how it is done: For the past five years 


Sarnia Links 
Its Labors 
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WHEN Rotarians of Johnstown, N. Y., re- 
ently sponsored a minstrel show, this “sand- 
wich boy” aided in the publicity. He had a 
st of places where tickets were obtainable. 


Club has sponsored a Rotary Insti- 
Understanding, 
running more 


of International 


hngures 


th attendance 





1,000 at each session. Instead of 
eating its “free gate” policy, this 
ir the Club invited guests at the 
ions to make a contribution for a 


tage at a crippled-children camp, a 
Club is sponsoring. 
of $1,367 so pleased 
totarians that they added another 
000 from their own pockets. 
Canadian Rotary Club capi 


00 project the 


titute re eipt 


Another 


zed on its recent Institute of Inter- 
tional Understanding in a manner 
thy of note. In conjunction with 
e Institute, the OwENn Sounp, ONT., 


Club sponsored an essay contest for up- 
students of the local col- 

giate. Results showed that students’ 

nds and eyes were opened wider on 

problems as a result of 





r school 


ternational 
Institute. 


Old North Bridge Among greetings re- 


Spans the U.S.A ceived by the re- 
cently admitted Ro- 


Club of Concorpb, CALIF., Was a mes- 
ige from the Rotary Club of Concorp, 
Vass., the town where once “embattled 
farmers stood and fired the shot heard 
yund the world.” Especially prized are 
he gavel which was included—made 
from a piece of the historic Old North 
Bridge—and the leather-bound history 
f the older CoNcorRD. 


Rotary Clubs in 
small towns can do 
big things. If in 
loubt, consult UNIONVILLE, Mo., Rotar- 
ians, who helped provide their commu- 
nity with a two-story pavilion in which 
livestock shows, the county fair, and 
feeder-calf sales are regularly held. This 
is but one of the Club projects which 
have developed a feeling of codperation 
etween the local town and country 
people. 


Now—a Place 
to Take Stock! 





Representatives of 
the senior class of 
the local high school 
attended meetings of the Rotary Club 
f Emporium, Pa., throughout the 
school year. At the end of the term the 
boys elected officers, who took charge of 
1 meeting. A spelldown, they figured, 


‘Pop’ Versus 
‘Tsirtaihcysp’ 
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would provide a 


fine program, so two 
ne composed of Rotarians, the 
and 
words were fired at them, to be spelled 
backward. One youth was given “pop” 
opponent had to 
twist his tongue around “psychiatrist.” 
Yes, the younger fellers proved the best 


1 wit NOT MISS 
ANOTHER MEETING 


other of students—were chosen 


Oo spell, while his 


; 


(wi. NOT MISS 
ANoTHER- 


} 
speilers, 


i 


Sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of CHI- 
cCAGO, ILI and the 
District, a youth hobby 
fair recently attracted thousands (8,000 


Chicago Has a 
Hobby Show 


Chicago Park 


verre + 


in two days) of visitors to the more than 
900 exhibits. Displayed in the Museum 
and Industry, a_ building 
saved from the Chicago World's Fair of 
1893, the work represented the best of 


of Science 


some 15,000 pieces entered in 60 local 
exhibits and _ seven _ district fairs. 
Among items on exhibit were kites, 
model airplanes, boats, radios, wood- 


work, homemade musical instruments, 
metal craft, paintings, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, needlecraft, photographs, etc. 


It pays to study. Ro- 


Scholarship Pays 








Dividends tary Clubs every 
where have stressed 
that point among the youth of their 








communities by awarding scholarships 

“PIGS IS PIGS, but Rotary Has Rabbits!” 
declared a newspaper heading over this car 
toon. Low attenders in the University Dis 
trict of Seattle, Wash., Rotary Club must 
board bunnies for a month. Last count: 77. 


and various other prizes to outstanding 
students. Here’s another example: 38 
high-school honor students were féted 
at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club 





ROTARIANS of Bowie, Tex., are currently stressing the fact that theirs is a fine cattle country. 
They started a project to give local farm lads these and ten other registered heifers. 
Photo: Lind) 





ROBED in a hospital gown, the “queen for the night” is about to be crowned at the annual 
party which Rotarians and their wives of Breckenridge, Minn., recently held for student nurses 
at a local hospital. There were various games and contests, including a bubble-gum blow. 
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A BIRDSEYE view of the Rotary marker 
which points to the meeting place of the Club 





CHARLOTTE, N. C., has gained considerable 
renown from this boys’ choir sponsored by 





BOWLING iis a favorite sport among mem- 
bers of the Allentown, Pa., Rotary Club, Here 


— | 


IT’S ALWAYS fair weather when Rotarians 
and their ladies get together. “Twas true in 
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in Hobbs, N. Mex., for the benefit of airmen. 


The Rotary wheel measures 44 feet across. 


the local Rotary Club. The members, aged 9 
to 13, represent every school in the city. 


Photo: Herrick 


is one of the teams, dressed up for a special 
match. Fingers show they lost two games. 





Hong Kong, where Rotarians from District 96 
recently met for tea at Eucliff, Repulse Bay. 


of Eau CLatre, WIs., when the ( 
made its annual presentation of schx 
ship checks to winning students at t 
local college. 


A hearty welcoms 
due 38 more Rot: 
Clubs — 30 n¢ 
Clubs and eight readmitted. They 
(with sponsors in parentheses) M 
jorna (Géteborg), Sweden; Seaton, 
England; Tivoli-Austwell (Refugi 
Tex.; Penn Township (Verona-Oa 
mont), Pa.; Ridgway (DuBois), P: 
Bologna, Italy (readmitted); Cun: 
Italy (readmitted). 

St. Louis Park (Minneapolis), Min 
Qualicum Beach (Courtenay), B. C 
Canada; Houghton-le-Spring, Englan 
Grange-over-Sands, England; Hang 
chow, China (readmitted); Nombre « 
Dios (Vicente Guerrero), Mexico; 
Grange (Angola), Ind.; Overland (Ki: 
wood), Mo.; Manson (Chelan), Wash 
Kristiinankaupunki (Vasa), Finland 
Meppel (Assen), The Netherlands 
Westminster-Midway City (Hunti: 
ton Beach), Calif.; Melfort (Prince A 
bert), Sask., Canada. 


38 More Clubs 
on the Roster 


grescia, Italy (readmitted); Cor 
neautville (Meadville), Pa.; sradle 
(Stamps), Ark.; Verdun (Montreal) 


Que., Canada; East Detroit (Centerlin 
and Roseville), Mich.; Cremona, Italy 
(readmitted); Florence, Italy (read 
mitted); Catania, Italy (readmitted) 
Vordingborg, Denmark; Shawville 
(Hull), Que., Canada; Bainbridge-May 
town (Elizabethtown), Pa.; San Juan 
de la Maguana (Ciudad Trujillo), D 
minican Republic; San Cristobal 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Dominican Repul 
lic; Minden (Haliburton), Ont., Canada 
Kenilworth (Hillside), N. J.; Verona 
Italy (readmitted); Seinajoki, Finland 
and Auch-Armagnac, France. 


Football fans en 
joyed night games in 
SCHUYLKILL HAVEN 
Pa., last season, and will for many sea 
sons to come, thanks to the foresight of 
the local Rotary Club. Plans were 
drawn up before the war, and installa- 
tion was made last Fall in time for the 
first game. The Rotary Club has guar- 
anteed payment of the costs ($8,872), 
sizable portion of which has alread) 
been paid. 


Credit This Club 
with an ‘Assist’ 


LuDLow, VT., Rota 

ians are still talkin 

about their recent 
conducted tour through a moder: 
woolen mill in a near-by town. Besides 
observing the way in which wool is fat 

ricated to satisfy the outer man, they 
found something to satisfy the inne! 
man as well: they were served a chick 
en-pie dinner in the mill office building 


No Yarn—They 
Know Their Wool 


It would be an un- 
derstatement to say 
that the Sunday 
Evening Hour amateur programs spon 
sored for 14 weeks by the Rotary Clul 
of TRENTON, ONT., CANADA, were popular. 
For proof of the success of the series in 
which 219 persons participated, con 


Fans ‘Devour’ 
Evening Hour 
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VOCALISTS and ventriloquists were partic- 
ipants in the Trenton program (also see item). 


Photo: Hartzell! 
5 ed 





TWO YEARS ago Dr. 


Anthony L. Cervino 
right), then President of the Rotary Club of 


Jeannette, Pa., promised local service-club 
support to provide $10,000 for a children’s 
inic in a near-by town. He approves as 
Edgar B. Hanks gives C. M. Bomberger 
the final check for Rotary’s share. Rotarians 
were the first to complete their pledges. 






sider the free-will offerings which to- 
talled $1,000 for the Club’s Crippled- 
Children Fund. Turn-away crowds were 
attracted to the weekly shows, held at 
local theaters after church hours. Each 


week three of the winners, selected 
from a wide range of talent (see cut), 
were chosen for a _ special Tuesday 
broadcast over a local radio station. 


There is a better un- 
derstanding of hu- 
man and_ business 
relationships in HUNTSVILLE, TEx., today 
the recent business forum 
sponsored by the local Rotary Club. 
Topics considered at the all-day session, 
to which the community was invited, in- 
cluded buyer-seller relations, rural-ur- 
ban relations, and employer-employee 
relations. 


Business Forum 
Clears the View 


because of 


The Committee in 
charge of the recent 
ladies’ night meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club of MANCHESTER, 
N. H., felt that Club-publication notifi- 
cation of the coming program would not 
be sufficient. Too many wives might not 
see the notice—for most of the members 
receive it at their places of business. 
Therefore special and informal invita- 


R.S.V.P. 
to George 


tions were mailed to each member's 
wife, with the notation that she 
“R.S.V.P. to [Continued on page 59] 





WHEN West Point, Miss., Rotarians miss a 
meeting without making it up, they know 
that next time they will be served their eats 
from tin plates at the Club's “kitchen table.’ 


Phot Whidbey Ire 





ROTARIANS of Oak Harbor, 


Wash., watch 
a demonstration of the combined resuscita 
tor, inhalator, and aspirator, the purchase 
of which they sponsored for their community 





Meet 53 Fathers and Sons Who Wear the Rotary Wheel 


A rHovcH the Rotary movement is only 42 years old, 
many fathers and sons and sometimes even grandsons have 
Here are 25 more sets 


held membership at the same time. 


(28, 28) Joseph L. and J 


Lloyd Greer, (30, 31) Samuel A. and 











f Rotary fathers-and-sons—including eight from one Club: 
(1, 2, 3) Lew Minkel, Sr., Roger M. Minkel, and Lew H. Minkel, 
Ir., (4, Charles F. and Nels Isaacson, (6, 7) Fred and Alan R. 





Loomis, (8, 9) Paul and Fred G. Horn—all of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
(10, 11) Chester Brown, Sr. and Jr., Asheville, N. C.; (12, 13) 
Ray D. Newell, Sr. and Jr., (14, 15) George M. and Walter F. Rudy, 








(16, 17) George S. and Gordon S. Swift—all of Northampton, Mass.; 
(18, 19) R. C. and Gail Baker, (20, 21) Harry M. and Richard M. 
Fennemore—all of Phoenix, Ariz. 

(22, 23) Verner V. and Dr. Raymond V. Alquist, (24, 25) Louis F. 





Archibald H. Dickson, (32, 33) William H. and Fred Martin, (234 
35) George M. and J. Gordon Cormie, (36, 37) Walter P. and W 
H. Wilson, (38, 38) Charles W. and Charles T. Hillas, (40, 41) G 
E. H. and Joel K. Smith, (42, 43) Elmer E. and G. L. Roper—all 
eight pairs from Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

(44, 45) Drs. L. Lee Mulcahy, Sr. and Jr., Batavia. N. ¥ (46 
47, and 48) Oliver P. Cobb, Sr., William S. Cobb. and Oliver P 
Cobb, Jr.—all of Memphis, Tenn.: (49, 50) Ernest J. and Herbert W 


Hoskins, of 
field, Mass.., 
field, 


Spring- 
and Fair 
Conn., respec- 
tively: (51, 52, 53) 
Stafford A., Fred V., 
and Dr. George Beer 














and Harry E 
all three pairs from Clay Center, Kans. 
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Valentine, (26, 27) Arnold and Edward A 


bower—all of King- 
wood, W. Va. 


Buchmann 


Photos: (10, 11) Culberson, (20, 21) Keller 
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Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


made in Rotarian Edwin A. Bemis’ “No” 
argument are true beyond dispute, but 
they are the result of abuse of the fining 
practice, and I believe that following the 
few rules suggested herein would en 
tirely eliminate those objections and 
would elevate the fining system to its 
proper place as a means of providing 
entertainment and good fellowship, im 
proving acquaintance, and raising a 
moderate amount of funds. It would 
never preclude the raising of greater 
amounts of voluntary contributions and 
campaigns of various kinds. 


Magazine Proves Incentive 
Notes JAMES Harris, Rotarian 
Textile Manufacturer 
Coventry, England 
Ninety-eight percent of the members 
of the Rotary Club of Coventry sub- 
scribe to THE RoTariAn. When I took 
office as President in July, 1946, this was 
one of the first jobs I did, and I was very 
pleased with the response. 
Members are delighted with the mag- 
azine, and it is a great incentive, fur- 


nishing them with information as to 
what Rotary is doing. 
Footnoting Smoke Nuisance 

By G. Fitton, Rotarian 

Cas. Engineer 

Thornton-Cleveleys, England 

I read with pleasure the article 


Smoke Is No Joke!, by William E. Miles 
{THe Rotartan for February], and I 
learned with interest that your cities 
in the U.S.A. have precisely the same 
problems of smoke as we have in 
England, in the solution of which I am, 
as a gas engineer, deeply concerned 
(and gas doesn’t mean petrol in Eng- 
land). 

I wonder if your American readers 
will be interested in practical proposals 
recently made by our National Smoke 
Abatement Society as a contribution to 
our bombed cities. The proposals are, 
briefly, to create “smokeless zones” 
within which the emission of any smoke 
whatever would be an offense. The 
first zones would be the centers of 
those cities like London, Bristol, Plym- 
outh, and Liverpool which have com- 
plete areas where entire rebuilding will 
be necessary. Later other areas would 
be added, so that the zone would grow 
like ripples on a pond until the whole 
city was covered. 

Obviously, no large-scale improve- 
ments can be contemplated unless and 
until adequate supplies of smokeless 
fuels and appliances for their use are 
available, and herein lies the great 
advantage of the present proposals. 
The extension of the zones could be 
adjusted to the availability of these 
commodities and adequate notice of the 
extension of the zones could be given 
to those affected by it. I myself feel 
sure that the advantages of the zone 
would be so apparent that public opin- 
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ion, far from opposing their extension, 
would soon be demanding it. 

Here at least are practicable sugges- 
tions which could end this wasteful 
nuisance once and for all and which 
deserve a better fate than an official 
pigeonhole! 


‘Animals Have No Vote’ 

Says EpMuND G. Harris, Rotarian 

Furniture Retailer 

Grafton, Australia 

I always read THE RorTarRian with 
interest and profit, but on perusing 
the February issue, just received, I was 
pained to notice on the inside front 
cover the picture of a caged tiger [see 
cut]. Certainly it is a striking illustra- 
tion of man’s inhumanity and does not 
do your journal credit. It is high time 
something was done to stamp out such 
cruelty. 

Similar 
tralia and 


Aus- 
such 


conditions 
one 


prevail in 
wonders how 


VOTELESS—but he gets a vote for freedom. 


cruelty can continue in civilized nations. 
It is useless to look to politicians to 
remedy such crying evil, as these caged 
animals have no vote. 

In my opinion, the only way is to 
arouse public opinion, and I commend 
this suggestion to you hoping that you 
might give a lead through your journal. 
*The photo to which Rotarian Harris re- 
fers was taken by Robert B. Ebert, of Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, and used in an announce- 
ment of THe RoTarian’s 1947 Photo Contest, 
and was itself an Honorable Mention win- 
ner in a previous Contest.—Ebs. 


Re: Farm Ownership 

By Francis KRAMER, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Vinita, Oklahoma 

In So You Own a Farm! [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for April] Fred DeArmond dis- 
courses learnedly in an extremely 
worldly wise manner. The prime ac- 
complishment of that system is to drive 
the rea! farmers to the city, render idle 
many fruitful acres, and create discon- 
tent in the hearts that truly love the 
soil. 

One all-important question, however, 
is never touched upon. Why should 





the city businessman own the farm? 
Were it not equally sensible for the 
farmer to own the city man’s business? 
Horrible thought! Why should not the 
farmer be his own owner rather than a 
renter, tenant, share cropper, or a me 
serf for the enrichment of an absentee 
master? 

Farm ownership, as all other private 
ownership, made America great. It 
the real heart of truly free enterpris: 
What will centralized ownership do? 
It will lead us right back to the feudal! 
system that got its first knockdown at 
Runnymede and the finishing upper: 
at colonial Philadelphia in 1776. Mas 
production may have its place with it 
stockholder and labor regimentation 
but bring the home and the farm int: 
the same category and we are merely 
stepping into Hitler’s empty shoes and 
wrapping Stalin’s kulak mantle about 
freedom’s drooping shoulders. Widely 
dispersed ownership is the patriotic life 
blood of liberty; concentrated owner 
ship, whether capitalistic, communistic, 
or socialistic, is the death knell of the 
home-possessing ideals that made Amer 
ica the land of opportunity, the envy of 
the world, and the haven of the op 
pressed from everywhere. 

Let’s take heed in time and avert the 
inevitable doom. 


Approves Notes on Fly Fishing 
Says Frep MALy, Executive Director 
Better Fishing, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 

We of Better Fishing, Inc., found the 
article Feather Crazy, by Edwin J. 
Becker [THE RorarRiAn for June], excel- 
lent, and it should help spread interest 
in the great sport of angling. 

Better Fishing, Inc., a not-for-profit 
organization, is currently engaged in 
two major campaigns of interest to fish- 
ermen. First, a plan of providing fish- 
ing opportunities for boys and girls, 
and, second, doing the same for hospital- 
ized veterans. 

The objective of the boy-and-girl plan 
is to get every boy and girl in America 
to fish and to provide a place to fish in. 
We urge local sportsmen’s clubs to make 
fish ponds available to youth, either by 
building them or cleaning up local wa- 
ter areas which have been unsuitable 
for fishing purposes due to pollution or 
other reasons. The program includes 
stocking the water with suitable fish and 
setting up a supervised fishing schedule, 
which will not interfere with school 
hours, then sponsoring fishing derbies 
to stimulate interest. 

Our veteran program has had aston- 
ishing success, and more than 200 
sportsmen groups have responded to 
our suggestion that they take hospital- 
ized veterans fishing. We have a Cita- 
tion of Appreciation which is given to a 
club doing a consistently good job in the 
“take a veteran fishing” plan. 

We believe that Rotary Clubs, too, can 
help youngsters and veterans to know 
the joys of fishing. But before one can 
experience them, it is necessary to have 
physical facilities at hand. Clubs can 
survey their communities and then do 
what is necessary to be done. 
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How Should We Control Atomic Energy? 


The United States Plan—Frederick Osborn 


[Continued from page 8] 


For these reasons the existing national 
onopolies in atomic energy are already 
eing given the strongest possible finan- 
al support. 

Suppose that all countries entered into 

1 treaty outlawing the use of at®émic 
ypons in war and turning over to an 

ternational agency the task of inspec- 
¢ their laboratories, their experimen- 
plants, and ultimately their power 
ynts to make sure, first, that they are 

actually material for 
ymbs and, second, to make sure that 
ey are not designing peaceful power 
ints in such a way that they could 
quickly converted to making bombs. 
ery national monopoly would be hos- 

e to such inspection. There would be 

rangles between the management of 

itional plants and the international in- 
vectors as to the design and construc- 
n of the plants, as to the diversion of 
iterials for the clandestine manufac- 
e of bombs, and as to secrets of pro- 
iction which each nation felt gave it 


preparing 


competitive advantage. 


Out of such a situation there would 
oon arise, in one spot or another, 
irges that the international agency 


not being permitted to carry out a 
Then there would 
countercharges. Suspicion would 
ow that each nation was secretly pre- 
aring for atomic The very sys- 
m which had been set up to prevent 
itional rivalries would tend to encour- 
ge them. At the same time there 
ould have to be a system of inspection 
all industrial and chemical plants in 
each country to make sure that they 
are not carrying on clandestine activ- 
ities on weapons with fissionable mate- 
als secretly diverted from the power 
plants of the monopoly. It 
juld be a load too great for any in- 
specting agency to carry out. 

The system of control through opera- 
tion and management and ownership 
‘f all fissionable materials by the inter- 
national agency alone, as proposed by 
the United States and recommended by 
the majority of the Commission, would 
bviate many of these difficulties. The 
existing national monopolies would turn 
ver to the management and operation 
of the international agency all plants 
processing or using fissionable materi- 
als. The international agency would 
own the uranium and thorium ore from 
the time it left the mouth of the mine. 
\ny ore or fissionable material found 
in the hands of any national agency or 
group after the treaty had gone fully 
into effect would be proof that the 


yper inspection 


war. 


national 
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treaty was being broken in preparation 
for war. 
very difficult for such 


quantities of material to be stolen from 


It would be 


plants actually managed and operated 
by the agency. In addi- 
the the international 
be designed in 


international 
tion, plants of 
would such a 
would take a good 


extract from 


agency 
that it 
months at 

dangerous fissionable materials for use 


many 
them 


way 
least to 
in weapons. The nations of the world 
would have time before atomic weapons 
could be made in quantity to take steps 
short of war or even to resort to war if 


necessary so as to prevent wholesale 
destruction by atomic warfare. It would 
chemical 
plants to prevent clan- 


But with the owner- 


still be necessary to inspect 


and industrial 
destine operations. 
ship of all materials and the manage- 
ment of all atomic plants in the hands 
of an international agency, the danger 
of diversion of materials would be 
greatly diminished and such inspection 
minimum of inter- 


would constitute a 


ference. 


The basic difficulty between’ the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. lies in 
the concept of security. The Soviets 


insist that security will be obtained if 
all nations accept a simple treaty out- 
lawing atomic They ask the 
United States to destroy all its bombs 


bombs. 


and atomic plants, in return for which 
they will agree to some as yet undefined 
system of international control and 
inspection 

Effectiveness of the plan advocated 
by the U.S.S.R 
the good faith of nations. It 


would rest largely on 
is not for 
us to question the good faith of anyone, 
but we need only to look at history to 
raise serious doubts. 

The United 


lieved in the Kellogg-Briand outlawry- 


States—and others—be- 
of-war pact, yet that agreement did not 
aggressions which 
In the 


prevent a series of 
led to the World War. 
past half century there have been many 
the 
In 1899 the Hague 
“launch- 
from 


Second 


moves to “outlaw” use of specific 


weapons in wartare 
Conference sought to prevent 
ing of projectiles and explosives” 
convention prohibited 


balloons; a later 


“the attack or bombardment of towns, 


habitations, or buildings not 


1907 


villages, 
defended”; in there was an agree- 
“asphyxiating or dele- 


the 


ment not to use 


terious gases” in warfare; unre- 


stricted use of submarines was for- 


bidden by the Washington Conference 
in 1922. 
In addition bilat- 


con- 


there are dozens of 


multilateral treaties and 


their 


eral and 


ventions pledging signatories to 


neutrality and nonaggression gathering 


dust in the archives of foreign offices. 
The path of international relations is 
strewn with these futile pacts and 


broken pledges 


It would be better to have no treaty 


at all on the atom than one which lulls 


nations to sleep by a false sense of 


security. The national interest of every 
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The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Wuar's your "kiver-to-kiver kwotient''? 
If you've read this issue of The Rotarian 
from cover to cover, you should have lit- 
tle difficulty scoring 80 or more on these 
questions. Compare your answers with 
those on page 56. 


|. What happened to seven Japanese 
planes which crashed near Lanchow? 
Taken to the city dump. 
Made into surgical instruments. 
Preserved as war memorial. 


2. What was the first Rotary job of 
S. Kendrick Guernsey? 
President, Orlando Rotary Club. 
Orlando Club Program Chairman. 
Secretary, Orlando Rotary Club. 


3. What does "AEC" stand for? 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Atomic Energy Control. 
American Egg Corp. 


4. What does "XXX" stand for in Fred 
B. Barton's article? 
A brand of flour. 
An unnamed pharmacist. 
A chemical solution. 


, 


5. What was the name given the strain 
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of wheat which is defeating the sawfly? 
Savior. Rescue. 
No. 877. Lucky. 

6. What is the machine pictured in 
Peeps at Things to Come this month used 
for? 

Kill insects. Aid pollination. 
Fight frost. Test fuel oil. 

7. What, in the opinion of S. Kendrick 
Guernsey, is the greatest of Rotary's gifts 
to man? 

Friendship. 
Understanding. 


Better ethics. 
Social awareness. 


8. Rotarian Ralph E. Shannon writes 
about George Welch. Who was he? 
The village blacksmith. 
A justice of the peace. 


9. What is referred to as ‘Boiling Wa- 
ter’ in this issue? 
A photo of breakers. 
A kitchen scene. 
10. What is the title of John L. Strohm's 
book discussed by Reviewer Frederick? 
The Prairie Farmer. 
“Just Tell the Truth.” 
The Lincoln Reader. 
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State demands that if a treaty is entered 
into at all, it should be entirely effective, 
for otherwise it will be worse than use- 
less. Therein lies the reason for the 
American proposal that on matters of 
atomic control only, the five “perma- 
nent” members of the United Nations 
Security Council relinquish their right 
of “veto,” lest one country be able to 
nullify the will of the others and make 
effective action impossible.* 

Sveryone realizes that the creation 
of a system of international control 
such as has been approved by a vote 
of 10 to 0, with two delegations—the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland—abstaining, will in- 
evitably conflict with traditional and ex- 
isting conceptions of national sovereign- 
ty. But one of the sovereign rights of a 
sovereign people is the right to surren- 
der a part of their so-called sovereignty 
for the common good. One of the prices 
of international economic well-being is 
coéperation and collaboration in the 
place of economic chaos. It must be 
recognized that no national Government, 
however powerful, can protect its peo- 
ple from annihilation if unrestricted 
competition in atomic armaments once 
gets underway. This was abundantly 
proved even before the atomic age, as 
the devastated nations of Europe and 
Asia bear witness today. The advent of 
atomic weapons has made it inescapable 
that our conceptions of absolute national 
sovereignty shall yield to the paramount 
interest for national survival. 

Atomic energy is too dangerous a 
force to be risked as a plaything of ir- 
responsible individuals or groups or 
Governments under dictators who may 
possibly appear in the future. 

Poverty, ignorance, and hunger make 
it easier for military dictatorships and 
police States to establish themselves. 
That is the greatest threat to peace that 
can happen. In the present state of the 
world, and for some time to come, it is 
a possibility that is likely to occur sud- 
denly and in unexpected places, 

There are about 2 1/5 billion people 
in the world today. The great majority 
of them are densely crowded in three 
areas—Europe, India, and the Orient— 
areas in which the relation of popula- 
tion to natural resources, especially ag- 
ricultural, is such that unless these 
peoples trade actively with the rest of 
the world they are doomed to a very 
low standard of living and even mal- 
nutrition. 

In Asia, populations increase so rap- 
idly with any increase in the food 
supply that it is unlikely that industri- 
alization, no matter how rapid, will 
enable them to rise above the near- 
starvation level. European areas, on 
the other hand, have for a long time 

*The five permanent members of the 
Security Council are China, France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
U. N. Charter provides that their votes must 


be included amo the seven required for 
action on substantive matters.—Ebs. 
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exchanged manufactured goods for food- 
stuffs. Europe’s overcrowded peoples 
have maintained a relatively higher 
level of living through this exchange. 
But now, with industrial machinery 
badly wrecked by the war, Europe’s 
food problem is becoming serious and 
for many reasons the balance between 
these two factors will not easily be 
restored. 

There are two large nations, and only 
two, in which the relation of population 
to natural and agricultural resources 
would make possible a high level of 
living with a minimum of imports. 
These are the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Each has a healthy bal- 
ance. The Soviets are not yet highly 
organized industrially, but the United 
States has a tremendous margin of 
production above the basic needs of the 
people. Since our population is not 
greatly increasing, this healthy balance 
in the United States may continue for 
a long time to come. The Soviet Union, 
however, has such a high birth rate that 
she may become overpopulated before 
she is fully industrialized. In this case 
she might become weaker rather than 
stronger. 

In any event, at the present there is 
nothing in the economic life of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. which would 
make imperialistic expansion or war 
contribute to the economic welfare of 
their people. What both countries need 
is peace. 

In overcrowded countries, the appeal 
to imperialistic expansion and war has 
much greater reality, as was the case 
with Japan and Italy. If these over- 
populated countries fall under the con- 
trol of military dictatorships, they are 
far more likely to go to war, but while 
there is more reason for their going to 


war they also have less ability to con. 
duct a long war because they have xo 
little margin of production above the 


absolute needs of their people. This is 
not usually realized, but it is actually 
the case. 

This problem of world population is 
pretty frightening if any country can 
use atomic bombs for warfare. On the 
other hand, if atomic energy should 
become cheaper than coal for producing 
power in many parts of the world, th 
whole present picture of worid popula 
tion, resources, and industry might 
change in a very short time. Nationa! 
use @f atomic energy for power pu 
poses might free the world of some ot 
its most difficult human problems. 

The end of hostilities in Europe and 
the collapse of Japan have not yet 
brought the peace men hoped for, 
fought for, and died for. Rather, they 
heralded the inevitable aftermath of 
five years of unprecedented strife. Man's 
ingenuity, taxed to the utmost in the 
struggle for survival of peoples, of na 
tions and ideas, devised new and in- 
credibly efficient instruments for de- 
struction. The last chapter of the 
holocaust, written over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, was a fiery grand finale of 
man-released forces of Nature which 
practically wiped out two large cities 
instantaneously ...and confronted 
our civilization with the question of 
whether it is to survive or perish. 

The atom bomb may have brought 
about the end of the war, but justifica- 
tion for its invention will come only 
if it has brought an end to war itself; 
its ultimate justification will come when 
we learn to utilize for the benefit of 
all humanity the good that may be 
derived from harnessing a force which 
rules the universe. 


How Should We Control Atomic Energy? 
The U.S.S.R. Plan—As Stated by Mr. Gromyko 


[Continued from page 9] 


American proposals will lead us to a 
successful solution of the problem of 
atomic-energy control to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes? No, this 
cannot be said. 

Without the conclusion of a conven- 
tion on the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons one cannot speak seriously about 
rigid international control for the estab- 
lishment of which the Soviet Union 
stood and is standing now. Without the 
conclusion of such a convention it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to solve 
the problem of the establishment of 
such a rigid control... . 

The Soviet delegation deems it neces- 
sary to recall that the position of the 
Soviet Government on the question of 
the international control of atomic en- 


ergy was clearly expressed by General- 
issimo Stalin. Answering the corre- 
sponding question of Mr. Hugh Baillie, 
president of the American agency of the 
United Press, Generalissimo Stalin 
stated on October 23, 1946, that “a strict 
international control is necessary.” .. . 

The position of the Soviet Union on 
the questions of the control of atomic 
energy and inspection is clear. Strict 
international control and inspection of 
atomic energy should be established. 
At the same time this strict interna- 
tional control and strict inspection 
should not develop into interference 
with those branches of industry which 
are not connected with the production 
of atomic energy. The international 
control of atomic energy should not 
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jeal with those questions W hich are not 
connected with atomic energy. 

The transformation of atomic-energy 

yntrol into an unlimited control would 
un to reduce to an absurdity the very 
2 ot 

to prevent 
ses Unlimited 
terference of the control 


of atomic energy in or- 
use for military pur- 
mean 


control 


control would 


yn unlimited 


i controlling organ (or organs) in 

economis fe of the countries on 
ose territories this control will be 
rried out, al interference in their 
ternal affairs 


. ‘ * 
The United States proposals on con- 


| proceed from the erroneous premise 





Atomic Age Articles 


For background reading, turn to Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton's To Survive We 
Must Serve in The Rotarian for June. 
On page !0 of that issue is a list of 
other atomic articles that have ap- 
peared in The Rofarian.—Eds. 











the interests of other States should 
background during 
control organ of its 


removed to the 
exercise by the 
trol and inspectorial functions. Only 
proceeding from such fundamentally 
ious premises was it possible to come 
the conclusion 


sals submitted to the Atomic Energy 


contained in the pro- 
mmission by the United States repre- 


ntative on the necessity of transfer- 


g atomic enterprises to the posses- 
of the int 


ernational which 


with responsibility for 


organ 
to be charged 
e realization of control. 
[Mr. 
eech by Mi 


Gromyko here quoted from a 
Bernard M. Baruch, then 
lirman of the U. S. delegation to the 
June 14, 1946 “The 
ty should set up a thor- 
of the field of 


various forms 


1EC, made 
omic) author 
ah plan for control 
ymic energy, through 
ownership, dominion, licenses, oper- 
on, inspe FPtion 


nt by 


research, and manage- 


competent personnel.” 


There should be as little interference 


may be with the economic plans and 


present private, corporate, and State 
lationships in the several countries in- 
ed.”’] 
Thus, interference of the control or- 


yan in the internal life of the country 
definitely provided for. 
yn that in future 


The reserva- 
there should be some 
interference does not 
not 


imitation to this 
the sit 


1e main point 


hange uation, since this is 
The tasks of the control organ which 
entrusted with ownership, licensing, 
nd with a number of other functions 


re, as it were, identified with the tasks 


f international syndicates and trusts, 
the rdle and influence of which upon 
nternational relations and upon the 


onomics of individual countries are 
well known 


(Mr. Gromyko again quoted from Mr. 
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SO BEAUTIFUL...SO COMFORTABLE...SO STURDY 


Here’s the ideal chair for your place of business. It’s good to look 
at from every angle. Beautiful in design and posture-correct in 


proportions, this new Wear-Ever Aluminum Chair provides 


comfortable relaxation wherever used. 


The lustrous, silvery alumilite finish can’t chip, crack or peel; 


does not show finger marks. Extremes in temperature and 


humidity do not affect this strong, durable chair. It levels itself 


on uneven floors. You'll like the tough, long-wearing washable 


fabric. It’s easy to keep spotless. Six rich, non-fading upholstery 
coverings to harmonize in any surroundings: Red, Green, Blue, 


Ivory, Dark Green, and Dark Brown. 
Mail the coupon for literature. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
4207 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


Send literature on the new Wear-Ever Aluminum Chair 
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Wabash “know-how” is at your service in 
44 competently staffed offices in 26 States 
and Canada. If you ship to or through the 
“Heart of America,” call Wabash for the 
solution to your transportation problems. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Baruch ... that the control 
“should control and operate all plants 
producing fissionable materials in dan- 
gerous quantities and must own and 
control the product of these plants.”] 

In this provision, the idea of the ne- 
cessity of turning the control organ into 
a peculiar international trust is brought 
almost to its logical conclusion. It turns 
out that the control organ should also 
control and direct the work of all the 
plants and possess the product of these 
plants. It remains only to add to such 
a proposal the further suggestion that 
the international control organ should 
share profits of establishments under 
its management in accordance with the 


organ 


| quantity of shares belonging to one or 





another country. 
be complete... . 
I deem it necessary to emphasize that 


Then the picture will 


granting broad rights and powers of 


such a kind to the control organ is in- 
compatible with the State sovereignty. 
Therefore, such proposals are unaccept- 
able and must be rejected as unfounded. 

. . . the question is very often asked: 
“How does the Soviet Union conceive 
the carrying out by the control organ 
of practical day-by-day activities and 


| how shall this organ take decision re- 


lating to such day-by-day activities?” 
The position of the Soviet Union on 


this question has already been stateq 
more than once. If it is necessary, | 
am prepared to repeat that such an or. 
gan must have the right to take, in ap- 
propriate cases, decisions by maj 
vote. 

Does this mean, however, that it 
possible by using references to inter 
tional to agree in reality to 
granting the right of interference in the 
economic life of a country even through 
the decision of the majority in the « 
The Soviet Union does 
wish and cannot allow such a situati 

The Soviet Union is aware that there 
will be a majority in the control orga: 
which may take one-sided decisions, a 
majority on whose benevolent attitude 
toward the Soviet Union the Soviet peo- 
ple cannot count. Therefore, the Soviet 
Union, and probably not only the Soviet 
Union, cannot allow that the fate of it 
national economy be handed over to thi 
organ. 


control 


trol organ? 


The correctness of such a conclusior 
is confirmed by historical experienc 
including the brief but very instructive 
experience of the activities of the United 
Nations organs. The Soviet delegation 
does not doubt that all those who ob- 
jectively appraise the situation will cor- 
rectly understand the position of th: 
Soviet Union on this question. 





On June 11, as this issue was go- 
ing to press (late because of the 
San Francisco Convention), Mr. 
Gromyko presented to the U. N. 
Atomic Energy Commission at Lake 
Success, New York, an expanded 
set of proposals which, the Asso- 
ciated Press noted, failed to break 
the 12-month deadlock between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. The AP 
summed up Mr. Gromyko’s speech 
as follows: 


1. The International Control Com- 
mission should be set up within the 
framework of the Council—where the 
veto applies. 

2. The Commission shall 
own inspectorial apparatus. 

3. Composition, rights, and obliga- 
tions of the Commission, as well as 
provisions on the basis on which it 
shall act, shall be determined by a spe- 
cial international convention signed by 
nations. 

4. The Commission shall be composed 
of nations on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, shall select its personnel on 
an international basis, and “periodi- 
cally carry out inspection of facilities 
for mining and production of atomic 
materials.” 

5. The Commission shall check exist- 
ing stock piles, investigate and verify 
the accounting, and study production 
operations. 

6. The Commission shall “have ac- 
cess to any facilities for mining pro- 
duction and stock piles of materials.” 


have its 





Pro and Con: Mr. Gromyko’s Latest Speech 


7. Signatory States to the convention 
prohibiting atomic weapons must have 
a right to carry on “unrestricted scien- 
tific research” directed toward discov- 
ery of methods for use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 


Gromyko raised the question in his 
speech as to whether the U. N. would 
have to operate at times through Gov- 
ernment rather than directly when he 
said the proposed commission should 
have the right of requesting from the 
Governments or any nation and of 
checking on various data and reports 
on the activities of atomic-energy fa- 
cilities. 


After Mr. Gromyko’s speech, 
Warren R. Austin, chief U. S. dele- 
gate to the AEC, discussed it with 
newsmen. His statement as sum- 
marized by the Associated Press: 


1. On the whole the proposed Soviet 
inspections provisions were helpful 
and “provoke careful consideration of 
what will be done.” 


Here he departed from the previous 
American position for unlimited inspec- 
tions by declaring that while the major- 
ity of the delegates have advocated un- 
limited inspection, “I have held that 
is a fallacy, that no country, not even 
the United States, could submit to un- 
limited inspections.” 


2. The differences over the veto were 
still there. 


3. He was encouraged by apparent 
Russian agreement to exchange scien- 
tific atomic information among coun- 
tries and between Russia and the U. N. 
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Hence it follows that while creating 
international organ of atomic energy 

yrganizing inspection, it is neces- 

to have a strict regulation of rights 

juties of the control organ, exclud- 

rbitrariness and unlimited rights. 

regulation cannot be an obstacle 
of a strict and ef- 
for carrying out strict 
effective inspection. Rather on the 
! Strictly defined rights and 
tions of a control organ will allow 
» exercise more precisely and regu- 
inspection func- 
tuation, there will be 
erence of control or- 
life of a country. 


» establishment 


ve control, 


ary 


its control and 
In such a si 
lace for interf 


in the economic 


‘RICT regulation of powers and du- 
of a control organ should exclude 
nlimited access for inspection pur- 
5 to all equipment and operations, 

1ecess Which is now provided for in 
report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
ion, and should also exclude grant- 
to inspection the right to shut down 
ts, to interfere with normal mining 
milling operations and granting it 
right of giving so-called licenses, 
is, the permission to conduct defin- 

definite conditions, 


activities on 


reality to grant to the control or- 


unlimited rights and possession and 


agement of the atomic establish- 
ts cannot be looked upon as any- 
g but an attempt by the United 


States to secure for itself world monop- 
in the field of atomic energy. This 
ndency has found its expression in 
proposals submitted by the repre- 
tative of the United States on the 
Energy Commission and later 
1 down at the basis of the report of 
tomic Energy Commission. .. . 
agree that certain sanction meas- 
es should be applied against violators, 
their guilt is proved. There is a di- 
gence of opinions as to how and who 
uld take on sanctions. 
Should such decisions be taken in ac- 
dance with the basic principles of 
United Nations in violation of 
ese principles? 
The Soviet delegation considers that 
ch decisions should be taken in strict 
conformity with the basic principles of 
organization and should be taken 
the organ which is charged with the 
rimary responsibility for the mainte- 
nce of peace, that is, by the Security 
Council. The principle of unanimity of 
e five powers as such is not an ob- 
le to the effective control of atomic 
rgy, no matter how someone 
prove the opposite. 


ymic 


All 


decisions 


or 


en¢ tries 

[t is sometimes said that the proposals 
on the “veto” question, contained in the 
\merican plan, did not touch the prin- 
le of unanimity of the five powers 
such. Attempts are being made to 
this by the argument that the 
States themselves, according to the con- 


cip 
as 


prove 
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Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last /onger, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
of severol years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


* WRITE FOR THEM... 
of these Laboratory Research Bulletins will beautify your floors . 
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.-Get A Lighting P. Plan 
from the’\Man Whe Plana” 


Modern lighting is a technical, complex science. 






Only trained experts are qualified to engineer lighting so 
that it delivers all the benefits you should expect. 

To be safe—be sure to get sound lighting advice. Consult 
the Lighting Engineers with your local Light & Power Com- 
pany, or your Architect. 


















For 45 years, GUTH has been outstandingly successful in 
designing and building Lighting Fixtures. Today, each model 
of GUTH Fluorescents and Incandescents is scientifically 
created to give best lighting efficiency and economy. 


Back up a good Lighting Plan with good Lighting Fixtures 
~ insist on GUTH! 
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.... but then he is not a re- 
sponsible business man. He's 
completely carefree...and, 
Mr. Business Man, you can be 
just as free of record-keeping 
and tax worries, too, when 
*‘Mail-Me-Monday” keeps your 
books and prepares all tax 
forms... for as little as 50 
cents a day. 


See “BOOKKEEPING” in yellow 
section of telephone book for 
nearest office. 


“MAIL-ME-MONDA 


1929 First Avenue, Dept. R, San Diego 1, Cal 
More than 150 offices coast to coast and in Canada 


Central offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, and Atlanta 
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Now! Have all the 


Copies you need... 
of important letters, plans, 


documents, pictures, etc.! 


Amazing, new, handy office unit— 
the APECO Photoexact—makes them 
quickly, accurately, at low cost! 


Imagine the convenience and efficiency of having 
extra copies whenever you want them: copies of 
records, reports, charts, contracts, photos, maps, 
blueprints, clippings, checks, financial data, etc.! 
No “sending out” for photocopies—no costly ‘doing 
without!’ With APECO in your office, you can copy 
anything written, 
printed, typed, drawn 
or photographed. 
APECO prevents errors, 
because it operates 
photographically; it is 
not a stencil duplica- 
tor. Requires no dark- 
room or technical 
knowledge. A boy or 
girl can make copies 
at l-a-minute speed, 
for less cost than a 
phone call. Get details 
now, On APECO, 
**‘America’s Most 
Widely Used Photo- 
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vention, should give up this right. Be- 
sides, it is pointed out that after an ap- 
propriate convention is concluded no- 
body should have the right of “veto,” 
which might hinder the realization of 
this convention. 

The same question remains as to 
whether the decisions on _ sanctions, 
after the conclusion of an appropriate 
convention, are to be taken by the Se- 
curity Council, in which the principle 
of unanimity operates or by the control 
organ in which nobody will have the 
right of “yeto.” That is why the Amer- 
ican proposals, in fact, affect the gen- 
eral question of the principle of una- 
nimity in the Security Council. 

Since this is so, and since someone 
and, first of all, the representatives of 
the United States are trying to repre- 
sent the situation in such a way that it 
appears as if the Soviet Union alone of 
the five powers is interested in preserv- 
ing the right of “veto,” the Soviet dele- 
gation considers it necessary to touch 
this question once again. 

The “veto” was established not on 
the initiative of the Soviet Union, but 
on the initiative of the United States of 
America, in particular of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and also of the former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. 
Churchill. Thus, the initiators of the 
“veto” were the United States and Great 
Britain. The Soviet Union supported 
the proposal of President Roosevelt be- 
cause it considered that the principle of 
unanimity of great powers corresponds 
to the interests of the maintenance of 
peace. . ? 

One may say: “That was the time of 
war and the significance of coéperation 
and of coérdinated actions among the 
great powers was obvious, but at the 
present time the value of the principle 
of unanimity among the great powers 
is not so obvious.” 

But if the two years’ period passed 
since the Crimea Conference and the 
period of a year and a half passed since 
the San Francisco Conference and since 
the end of the war have brought for 
some people doubts on the soundness 
of this principle, then what is the use 
of speaking about the prospects of codp- 
eration among the great powers and 
about the maintenance of international 
peace in the future? 

What other principle can be proposed 
to us by those, who are sick of the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the great powers, 
for the solution of all the important 
questions involved in the maintenance 
of peace, including the question of sanc- 
tions? What “substitute” can they pro- 
pose instead of “veto”? Don’t they 
want to draw us back to the ruins of 
the League of Nations? One may not 
answer these questions, gentlemen, but 
we cannot get away from them. 

April 7, 1947, before Commission on 
Conventional Armaments. . . . In devel- 
oping the idea put forward by them re- 


garding guaranties, the representatives 


of the United Kingdom and of tha 
United States of America have tried ; 
prove to us that the creation of an eff 
tive international control and insps« 
must have priority over the adopti 
any system for the regulation and 
duction of armaments. . 

The Soviet representative entire] 
dorses the necessity for establishing an 
effective international control over th 
reduction of armaments. He considers 
it wrong, however, that the consic 
tion of the question of control and | 
practical implementation of such a con 
trol should affect the preparation and 
realization of measures for the genera] 
regulation and reduction of armament 
Any other presentation of the question 
can only cause harm in regard to the 
solution of the tasks confronting 
here. ... 

May 19, 1947, before the Ameri 
Russian Institute in New York. 

One may say that the prohibition 
atomic weapons under the present cor 
ditions would mean greater sacrifices 
for the United States than for any other 
country. . But it is beyond any doubt 
that the position of monopoly for one 
country in this field is of a temporary 
character. I think everyone is in agree- 
ment on this point... 

If this is so, then does it not seem 
questionable to proceed while consider- 
ing such an important problem from the 
necessity of maintaining a position of 
monopoly for one country in the field 
of the production of atomic energy, 
especially if we take into account that 
in reality such a monopoly is an illu- 
sion? .'. 

As I have already pointed out, the 
first practical step in the establishment 
of control is the conclusion of a conven. 
tion on the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons and other major weapons of mass 
destruction. The solution of this prob- 
lem will facilitate the possibilit:’ of 
reaching an agreement on other im- 
portant questions which arise in con- 
nection with the establishment of 
complete system of control, including 
the question of inspection. 

It is necessary to establish an ap- 
propriate international control agency 
for the practical realization of measures 
of control. Such an agency must have at 
its disposal a proper staff of skilled in- 
ternational inspectors, who will fulfill 
appropriate functions on instructions 
from the international agency. ... 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 51 


1. Made into surgical instruments 
(page 43). 2. Secretary, Orlando Ro- 
tary Club (page 35). 3. Atomic Energy 
Commission (page 9). 4. An unnamed 
pharmacist (page |3). 5. Rescue (page 
16). 6. Fight frost (page 41). 7. 
Friendship (page 7). 8. The village 
blacksmith (page 61). 9. A photo of 
breakers (page 6). 10. “Just Tell the 

















Truth” (page 39). 
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¢ Golden Weddings ¥ 


You used kerosene lamps, rode | 
behind old Dobbin, and 
doubted that man would ever 
fly when these folks were wed. 
But you made friends—and 
friends by the hundred have 
been congratulating these five 
Rotary couples on their recent 
golden wedding anniversaries. 


Photo: Launspach | 










MR. AND MRS. CHARLES C. BRIGGS, of In- 
dianola, Iowa. He holds the “fire insur- 
mce” classification in his Rotary Club. 





MR. AND MRS. J. T. RUBLE, of West Point, 


Miss. Rotarian Ruble is serving as secretary 
of the West Point Chamber of Commerce. | 





i me e Ye pat ahs 
MR. AND MRS. WM. C. WHITE, of Peoria, 
Ill. They still live in the house in which 


they were married. He is a local banker. 





MR. AND MRS. RAY M. OAKLEY, of Quincy, 
ll, A Rotarian for 32 years, he is man- 
ager and secretary of the Quincy Herald. 





MR. AND MRS. J. G. LAWLER, of Opelousas, 
La. Formerly with the local Chamber of Com- 





merce, he holds honorary Rotary membership. 
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Dustless brushes used with Arbitrin sweep- 
ing fluid eliminate up to 97% of germ laden 
dust and reduce sweeping costs 20%. Arbitrin 
fluid, poured into a metal reservoir in the brush back, 
filters through the tufts and keeps dust down as you 
sweep. Dustless brushes are used in thousands of schools, 
factories, offices, stores, and institutions. There is a Dust- 
less brush to fit your needs. Write for sizes, styles and 
prices today. 
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To Remind You of Vermont 





PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 
Direct from My Orchard 
To Your Table 
Price postpaid, east of Mississippi River 


. $3.00 


West of Mississippi, add 25 cents 
(Deliveries in the United States only) 


Send personal check or money order to 


S. Allen Soule 
Box 29, Fairfield, Vermont 
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REEPS TEETH CLEAN 
Revelation Tooth Powder 
assures clean, attractive 
teeth always... Use it 
faithfully ...A gentle 
and effective cleanser. 
Recommended 
by dentists 
generally... 
IN ALL-METAL 
CANS. Original 
flavor retained. 








On sale 
everywhere. 
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‘Golden Gate Afterglow 
| [Continued from page 26] 
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Peru, Switzerland, the U. S., China, and 
Egypt. 

Rocers: Rotary is actually more inter- 
national than the United Nations. It 
represents 55 countries, but we have 
Rotary Clubs—6,200 of them—in more 
than 70 countries and/or geographical 
divisions. Fifty-four of them were rep- 
resented here this week. 

SARMA: I’m glad that speakers noted 
the appropriateness of holding our Con- 
vention in the very buildings where 
U. N. was cradled two years ago. 

Rocers: Not to change the subject— 
but I wonder what has happened to our 
ladies. They’re overdue! 

Puyat: Speaking of ladies, I can say 
mine has had a delightful time. 

Rocers: There wasn’t much free time 
for them or us to see the sights—to 
“walk, talk, and gawk,” as one Rotarian 
put it. But I hope you got to the Top 
o’ the Mark, saw Fisherman’s Wharf, 
the bridges, and other sights. Women 
went wild over the style show and the 
“Queen for a Day” program. 

PuyaT: My wife found the women of 


San Francisco are gracious and thought- 


ful entertainers. 

SaRMA: And so is Mrs. Puyat a charm- 
ing entertainer. I enjoyed the Tagalog 
song she did for us new District Gov- 
ernors at our Sun Valley Assembly. 

PuyaTt: Thank you! She likes to sing 
—but have you ever heard finer music 
than we've had this week? 

Rocers: San Francisco is famous for 
its symphony orchestra. That school 
band from South Dakota was tops, too. 


[Continued from page 29] 


going to study Spanish, hoping that be- 
fore long I can be able to write to 
‘Niko’ in his own language—and to read 
REVISTA ROTARIA,” 


The Word. WALTER R. JENKINS, long- 
time song leader at Rotary International 
reunions, who can hold 12,000 people in 
the palm of his hand, comes from Hous- 
ton, Tex., where they don’t mince words. 
Example: At an amateur performance 
of Rotarians which WALTER emcee’d, one 
of the performers had difficulty with the 
microphone ... he stood too far away. 
“A microphone,” said WALTER, moving 
his into proper range, “is like a spittoon 
—of no value unless you hit it.” 


Manila Episode. Here’s one for dog 
lovers: THEODORE L. (“TED”) HALL was 
well known among prewar Manila Ro- 
tarians as song leader and friend of ail. 
Came the invasion. A neighbor woman, 


De loner: Don’t forget the Rotary 
glee clubs from Eugene, Oregon, and 
Dallas— 

Rocers: Texas. 

PuyaT: That song leader, Walter Jen 
kins, even got me to singing. 

Rocers: He’s from Texas too. 

PuyaTt: But California, not Texas 
staged that gorgeous historical pag: 
Monday night! 

SaRMA: It made California history 
live—Indians, Spaniards, trappers, cow 
boys, Chinatown, bathing beauties 
dancers, everything! And staged with 
the Hollywood touch! 

Puyat: Crawford McCullough, Past 
President from Canada, who has been 
going to Conventions since Rotary was 
an infant, said he’d never seen its equal 
—that no other State could do it becaus 
none had such history. 

Rocers: Looks like we'll have to i: 
vite Crawford to Texas! 

De IONGH: It’s Rio’s turn next ye: 

Rocers: And I hope we all meet 
there! You new D.G.’s have a great 
leader in Ken Guernsey, I know. Hé 
was on my Board in 1926-27—and never 
missed a meeting. He’s big timber! 

Puyat: Here come our ladies. 

Sarma: Your ladies—remember I’m 
a free man. 

De IoncH: You'd better add “yet.” 

Rocers: Here’s something to part on 
—and take home with us. It’s an old 
Sanskrit proverb, Sarma. I got it from 
your countryman Kish Naroji. “Greet 
thine neighbor, talk with him, and there 
will be peace.” 


a Filipino, fled with her family to her 
native Province—leaving two dogs. TED 
fed them and when the man-of-the- 
house, a prominent Japanese, returned, 
he found them sleek as usual. The rest 
of this story is that Tep was for a year 
spared internment in Santo Tomas— 
and THE SPADMAN got it from Gu J 
Puyat, Tep’s fellow Manila Rotarian, 
new Director of Rotary Internationa! 


Rube’s Here. Rotary normalcy has 
returned! R. S. (“Ruse”) Mazat, of 
Mexico City, Mexico, is with us. He's 
been going to Rotary Conventions sinc« 
1923. 


Relativity. ‘Past Present Harry H. 
Rocers, of San Antonio, Tex., was 
squinting. “I know you,” he told Scot 
Leavitt, of Newberg, Oreg. “That is, i! 
you’re the Scorr Leavitt who served in 
Congress for ten years. I appeared be- 
fore you on a case when you were chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Af 
fairs. Sorry to see you leave Congress.” 
Scott smiled. “Well, I’ve a pretty im- 
portant job ahead of me. You see, I’m 
to be Governor of Rotary District 102.” 
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husband's 
Attendance 


‘corge,” or whatever her 
me. The idea worked. 
the best ever. 


\s residents of 
PELLA, Iowa, made 
preparations for the 
ual tulip festival and observance of 
100th anniversary of their commu- 
y's founding by a group of 800 Dutch 
nigrants, the local Rotary Club held 
. of the most interesting meetings in 
history. Special guests that day were 
\id-timers, 80 to 90, whose aggregate 
ve was 2,167 years. The members had 
racticed and were able to please their 
sts with the rendition of two psalms 
the Dutch language. The Club was 
esponsible for planting tulips in a 
LLA park, and members shouldered 
ich responsibility as the centennial 
nageant was presented. 


‘Twos Tulip 
Time in Pella 


Slight damage re- 
sulted when a fire 
started in one of the 
iller buildings at Boys Ranch, the 
yme for luckless lads which Rotarians 
\MARILLO, TEX., have helped support 

ym time to time (see THE RoTarRIAn for 
April, 1943). Although the boys beat 
t the fire, fear was expressed that if 

1 fire got a real start, the building would 
have to be “written off,” for the water 
ipply would not meet such an emer- 


Hope Raises 
Hope at Ranch 





Answers to ‘What Would You Do?’ 
on Page 13 

|. The Federal Trade Commission 
issued a cease and desist order, for- 
bidding XXX to publish his opinions. 
But the Constitutional guaranties of 
freedom of speech and of the press 
were involved, and the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, reviewing the case, 
held that because “the petitioner dealt 
in opinions and no more," and be- 
cause "they are theories or ideas, false, 
it may be, but sincerely held, and that 
too in a field of knowledge where even 
experts at times must be content with 
approximations to verity," the FTC 
order was set aside. 

But in a collateral opinion, one com- 
pany was enjoined from continuing to 
use the XXX booklets to promote its 
sales of stainless steel, on the ground 
that it had utilized these same opinions 
“to mislead or deceive the public or to 
harm a competitor." 

2. The FTC found that the price- 
maintaining efforts of both retail and 
wholesale Roar dealers in the District 
of Columbia were unlawful because 
they restrained trade. They ordered 
such efforts ceased, desisted, estopped, 


ended. 
CORRECTION! 

In the Four-Way Test, which was pre- 
sented in the June installment of What 
Would You Do?, an error inadvertently 
crept into No. 4 of the Test. As cor- 
rected, the entire Test reads as follows: 

1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build goodwill and better 
friendships? 

4. Will it be beneficial to all con- 
cernea? 
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gency. That alarming picture has now 
changed, for the Ranch is getting a new 
water system, thanks to the folks who 
attended a recent radio broadcast fea- 
turing Comedian Bob Hope. Proceeds 
went to the Ranch. 

Another group of Texas Rotarians 
took pride in a recent radio broadcast 
which aired a portion of a Larepo Ro- 
tary Club meeting. A former charter 
member spoke on “Enemies within Our 
Border—Un-American Activities.” 

A scheme for the re- 


The Objective: 


Understanding ciprocal exchange of 
boys between Eng- 

- g 

lish and Indian Rotarians has been 


brought to the attention of the Rotary 
Club of AHMEDABAD, INDIA. English Ro- 


YOUR HOME CAN 
HAVE A BUILT-IN SUN 








tarians have already agreed to take In- * 
dian boys into their homes, and efforts 
are being made to determine names of 
Indian youths related to Rotarians who 
are now studying in England who might 
be invited to Rotarians’ homes to spend 
their vacation periods. 


What are the big- 
gest problems of the 
war veterans? Mem- 
bers of the WILSHIRE Rotary Club of Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., have a clearer idea 
now, for they recently held a panel dis- 
cussion in which veterans’ needs were 
discussed by experts. It was agreed that 
suitable housing was the most drastic 
need. Speakers pleaded for support for 
a realistic rental housing program. 


Experts Tell 
Veterans’ Needs 


Spring sunshine. 


incredibly low. 








Hydre-Fic HEAT 


FORCED HOT WATER HEATING FOR RADIATOR, CONVECTOR, 
RADIANT BASEBOARD AND RADIANT PANEL SYSTEMS 
BELL & GOSSETT CO. 
MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS, DEPT. AC-28 
Send at once your free booklet on Radiant Panel Heating. 


The marvels of B & G Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heating are ready now! In your 
new home you can bask all winter long in warmth as mellow and comforting as 


Think of this! With B & G Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heating, there’s not the 
slightest evidence of the heating system in any room... 
arrangement difficult or hamper decorative plans. B & G Hydro-Flo Radiant 
Panel Heating is completely concealed! 

Pipe coils in the floor or ceiling diffuse soothing, radiant heat, spreading a blanket 
of warmth over the entire house. Floors are always warm, with no drafts. The air 
itself is more refreshing, never parched and stifling. It’s dirt- 
free heat—walls, ceilings and draperies stay bright and clean 
much longer. Yet with all these benefits, heating costs are 


nothing to make furniture 





Year ‘round 
hot water, too 


The B & G Hydro-Flo 
System supplies hot 
water in boundless 


quantities . . . for auto- 

Re ee Ed DAE |. RE ee Sa ° matic clothes and dish 

washers . . . for bath 

PNT sida ta + dd bke RE DORS SORE EE 0 ce ds on do tn emeeenene and showers. All auto- 

s matically and at tri- 
City. . egngeseoeessaneleoeneesase cane RS ee P fling cost. 


"REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Franzenburp 


HICKORY SMOKED 


dg MEATS 


@ Selected young, lean Iowa porkers and 
sleek, corn-fed steers are used in making our 
distinctively flavored smoked hams, bacon 
and dried beef. . . . This meat is given the 
Franzenburg family’s rich secret cure, then 
smoked over native hickory logs until it is 
bursting with flavor and tenderness. ; 
© Shipped to business associates with your 


w 





card enclosed, or to your home. Beautifully 

wrapped. 

© Served by discriminating families and fa- 

mous restaurants across the nation. 
FRANZENBURG'S 

Box 146 Conrad, lowa 

















TEXAS LEMONS 


Tree Ripened—Natural Color 
RICH—GREEN—RIPE—JUICY 
Smooth Surface—Thin Skin 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
From the Grove to you by prepaid express 
24 ib. box — $4.00 
12 ib. box — $2.25 
Send check or money order—no cash 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
EDINBURG IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


W. R. Montgomery, President 
DRAWER i1i8 EDINBURG, TEXAS 




















FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 
A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. Leisurely smoked—over smolder- 
ing, fragrant, genuirie hickory logs. A year ‘round 
country treat, Needs no refrigeration. One large 
sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. R, Watertown, Wis. 


Electric Fans, 
Advertising 
Clocks and 
Appliances 


Gardenhour Mfg. Co. 
Dept. R, Waynesboro, Pa. 
MILITARY 


KEY | SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ 103rd year, Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC, Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program, 
Sports for all—extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 
flying. Pool. New stadium, gym. Catalog. 
Colonel M. ch, 
1277 Third St., Boonville, Missourt. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Investigated and approved 
Boarding Schools meeting individ- 
ual . Preparatory, Military, 
Children’s Schools, Camps. Home 
study. Give age and grade. 36th yr. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOC 
9433 at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City 

or $21 Fields Annex, Chi 


WENTWo RTH 





































MILITARY ACADEMY 


68th Yr. 4 Yr. High School. Separate 2 Yr. 
College. Sr. ROTC, CAA Fiying. All ac- 
credited. Heart of America. Large Gym. In- 
door pool. All Sports. Riding. Marksmanship. 
Country Club. Summer School. Catalog. 

COL. LESTER WIKOFF 
677 Washington Piace Lexington, Mo. 
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WHAT to collect? If you've thought 
of—but rejected—such things as match 


covers and shaving mugs, then 
thought to this idea: collect local folk- 
lore. It’s ROTARIAN RALPH E. SHANNON, 
a newspaper editor in Washington, 
Iowa, who makes the suggestion... 
and don’t drop it until you've read some 
of these items from his own collection. 
It is ROTARIAN SHANNON speaking from 
here on. 


give 


Every community has its folklore. 
Memories of your own home town will 
recall certain men and women who did 
and said things which set them apart 
from epi- 
sodes which have woven themselves 
into the warp and woof of the commu- 
nity. That’s folklore: not the legendary 
folklore you read in books, but the more 
modern and tangible kind that can still 
be told firsthand by people now living. 

This modern folklore can be intensely 
interesting and highly entertaining. It 
should be collected and _ preserved. 
Many priceless gems of wit will be lost 
to posterity if some individual or some 
erganization in each community doesn’t 
get busy and do something about it. 
What an opportunity for the historian 
of your Rotary Club! 

My own community has had its full 
share of characters who had ways of 
their own. 

High in our folklore records I would 
place the name of Sam Russell, who, 
many years ago, did a little law work 
and justice-of-the-peace-ing in the near- 
by town of Crawfordsville. He was a 
reticent man, saying little but observing 
much. One bright day a _ saleslady 
breezed into the front room of his resi- 
dence, which served as an office, and in- 
quired if his wife was home. 

“No, she ain’t home,” the Justice 
said. 

“Do you mind if I wait?” the visitor 
asked. 

“Nope, have a chair.” 

There followed a full hour of waiting. 
Then the woman asked, “Where is your 
wife?” 

“She went out to the cemetery.” 

“How long do you think she'll be 
gone?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the Justice 
deliberately, “but she’s been out there 
11 years now.” 

+ ~ 

Then there was the town drunkard 
who worked hard at his calling for 
many years. In his soberer moments he 
did a little plain and fancy bootlegging, 
and was a perennial pain in the neck 
at the city hall and the sheriff’s office. 
On one occasion a Sunday-afternoon 
crap game was reported to be in prog- 
ress in a timbered area near town and 
the sheriff went out to investigate. 


There he suddenly encountered “Old 
Bill,” the bootlegger, carrying a s 
case. 

“What’s in that suitcase?” deman 
the sheriff. 

“Hickory nuts, Sheriff,” said Bill \ 

a suspicious smirk. 

“All right, you bring your hick: 
nuts along and come with me. We 
going to the office.” 

Arriving there, the suitcase was 
placed upon the sheriff’s table and 0; 
ened in stern, official silence. And, w! 
do you suppose was in it? Hickory nut 
just as Bill had said! 

The humor of that situation st 
lingers, after a full 50 years. 

- e . 

Another local story which should be 
elevated to the status of folklore has | 
do with Dr. William Rousseau, a pi 
neer physician. In his day, homes wer 
heated by wood-burning stoves, and th: 
wood was usually processed and sold 
by farmers in the area. 

Dr. Rousseau bought a load of wood 
one day from a farmer of his acquaint 
ance, paying for it in advance. Too late 
he discovered it to be basswood—a fuel 
so rich in moisture content that it ex 
uded water all over the basement. A 
few days later he met the farmer on the 
street—met him because the farmer 
didn’t see him first. 

“Jim,” said the doctor, “could you 
bring me another load of that wood?” 

Surprised almost to the point of 
speechlessness, Jim stuttered that he 
could. 

“All right,” the doctor continued 
“you bring it in. With another load of 
that wood I can put out the fires of 
hell!” 

a * * 

In the days when a ten-mile trip was 
a major event the smaller communities 
made their own fun. Much of it was 
pretty boisterous. Practical jokes, the 
rougher the funnier, were tops in en 
tertainment. 
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“ONE feeble gentleman dropped his cane.” 
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George Welch, the village blacksmith 
Ainsworth, kept his community in 
his buffoonery, and the 


in 
stitches with 
esent generation still laughs at the 


es of his stunts. His shop equip- 
included a horse’s tail mounted on 
tick—a handy implement to shoo the 
from the legs of nervous nags. 
When business dull and time 
heavily, George would “lay” for 


was 


ngers. When one would approach 
g the street, he would go into 
yn. Seizing the horse-tail stick in 


hand he would close the big rolling 
upon it, allowing it to protrude 
igh the crack 

en he would pound the door furi- 
from the inside with a sledge ham- 


and yell, “Hey there, whoa! 
WHOA!” 

» the innocent stranger on the street 

eemed for all the world as though 


id horse had somehow caught his 
in the door—and was kicking his 
to freedom directly in his face. 
a victim of that joke stampeded 
rror before the sudden onslaught, 
one feeble old gentleman dropped 
ine and ran from the scene with 
peed of a college high hurdler. 

The villagers, in on the stunt, were 

riably convulsed. 
. * . 

Perhaps these incidents—and there 
dozens of them—can be paralleled 
our community At least they may 

suggest other episodes and circumstan- 
Unless they are saved, posterity 
suffer a definite loss. 
We must remember that the age 
ch produced those unusual charac- 
and laughable situations has gone 
to history. Those men and women of 
earlier day thought and acted inde- 
ndently, untainted by the educational 
formity of the present time. They 
e not run-of-the-mill. They con- 
rmed to no conventions. They were 

way because they preferred to be, 
ind for that very reason they gave us 
remember them. 

The folklore of your home town will 

flect the sturdy, stalwart, often ec- 

tric characteristics of those pioneers 

) underwent hardship without know- 

yitas such. Keep them alive in mem- 
for the inspiration of future genera- 

ions 


Preserve your folklore! 


ise to 


Another collector of folklore is Ro- 
ARIAN E. C. Beck, professor at Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. RoTARIAN BECK col- 
ects lumberjack songs and yarns and 
has edited a collection called Songs of 
the Michigan Lumberjacks, published 
the University of Michigan Press. 

In the course of his collecting, Ro- 
ARIAN Beck hunted out many of the 
jid-time “shanty boys,” among them a 
number of camp entertainers. A group 
of them, ranging in age from 75 to 89, 
banded together and have given their 
songs and ballads on radio stations from 
New York to St. Louis and have ap- 
peared in sports shows at Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Indian- 
apolis. 


RoTaRIAN Beck has contributed ar- 
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IT'S A REAL lumberman’s ax and it really 
shaves Rotarian Beck. The ax wielder is not 
Paul Bunyan himself, but it is Paul Bunyan 


Criss, of West Virginia, who helps in 
programs based on lumberjack ballads. 


ticles to folklore journals and he is 


widely known as an expert in the field. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Would you like 
other hobby interest with 


to share your collection 


or others? Then 


drop a line to THe HossyHorse Groom, and 
one of these months your name will be 
listed in this column. You must be a Ro- 


tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family, 
and you are requested to acknowledge any 
correspondence the listing may bring your 
way in the months ahead. 

Stamps: John Speedie (collects stamps; 
desires correspondence with others similarly 


interested), 601 Beacon Ave., Sidney, B. C., 
Canada. 

Pen Pals: Phillipa Schuch (17-year-old 
niece of Rotarian—desires pen friends in 
U.S.A.; interested in coin collecting and 
travel), “Lorelei,” 172 Faithfull St., Goul- 
burn, Australia. 


Pen Pals: Joan Cahill (17-year-old daugh- 


ter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in 
U.S.A.; interested in swimming, tennis, 
books, stamps), 68 Holmes Rd., Moonee 
Ponds, Melbourne, Australia. 

Pen Pals: Sonia Jill Barton (13-year-old 


daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people aged 13-14 the world 
over; interested in horseback riding, sports, 
handcrafts, letter writing), 45 Bannerman 
St., Bendigo, Australia. 

Pen Pals: Shirley Cooke (15-year-old 

daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ence with young people of same age; hobbies 
include sporis, music, dancing), 2712 Bexley 
Park Rd., Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pals: Patsy Palmer (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
of same age in “foreign” countries; in- 
terested in music and sports), 65 Farming- 
ton Ave., Longmeadow 6, Mass., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Robert D. Chipp (14-year-old 
nephew of Rotarian—collects stamps, spe- 
cializing in U.S.A.; will exchange), George 
St., Rensselaer, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Mint-Marked Coins: George W. Tilly (col- 
lects mint-marked coins; wishes contact with 
hobby riders in Denver, Colo., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; will exchange unmint-marked 
pennies for either “S” or “D” Lincoln pen- 
nies), Mechanicville, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Robert B. Fulton (11-year-old 
son of Rotarian—collects stamps; will ez- 
change cancelled U.S.A. stamps of current 
vintage for like “foreign” stamps, trade to 
be based on dollar value of denominations), 
639 Geneva St., Burlington, Wis., U.S.A 

—Tue HossyHorse Groom 


Pen 





Smoking in bed. She has 





first degree burns. And 


their home is in 

100,000 fires in 1946 were caus- 
ed by smoking and matches— 
cost $43 million. Put out small 
fires with Pyrene* Fire Extin- 
guishers. At home and auto 
supply dealers. Buy yours 
now; be sure it’s Pyrene. Test 
your extinguishers annually. 
Keep a Pyrene refill handy. 





Pyrene Manufacturing 


NARK wy ER 


flames. 
C- » 


Company 





THIS FLOOR 


INVITES CUSTOMERS 





clear, crisp colors provide a 


school board. Write for 


Chicago 1, IIl. 





THOS. MOULDING 


iw, 


Moultile floors are ingeniously designed to 
catch the roving eyes of passers-by. Their 
satin-smooth, light-reflecting surface, and 


flattering 


background for merchandise displays. 
Customers and sales people alike will 
enjoy the quiet, foot-friendly comfort of 
Moultile. And you will like its low cost, 
time-defying durability and rock-bottom 
maintenance economy. Get Moultile for 
your store, office and home... 
ommend it to your church, hospital and 
samples 
THOS. MOULDING FLOOR MFG. 
CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. RO-7, 


and rec- 


to; 






Flexible-Reinforced 


MASTER ASPHALT TILE 
THOS. MOULDING 80 years in the building industry 
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hawnlwe 


FELLS HOW TO 


TREAT. SUMMER 


LAWN. AILMENTS 
Gi 










You can keep your 
lawn looking its 
best if you read 
Lawn Care. It offers 
‘the practical methods of controlling 
crabgrass, brown patch, ants, chinch 
bugs, grubs and other common 
summer lawn ailments. A FREE 2 
year subscription is yours for the 


asking . . . for your lawn's sake, 
write today! 
OM & SONS CO. 





25 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 









EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 





Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands @ Cast Bronze Bells @ 
Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 
& Banners @ Road Signs @ Record Systems 

@ Emblem Souvenirs ; 


. Send for Rotary Catalog 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, II. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 








CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Re ae oon s, 10°x6” with Club 
yong "davel and and Cover—now. .$16.50 
dun perio 7" x58", with Club 
Umblem, Gavel and “Cover, 
plete NOW 






Engraving Extra 


Secretary's Catntenue Now if 


“OLD GLORY” co. 
1263 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Hiinois 


sae ee We write ae mA oub- 
~- ect. Con Macatial “S hes 


jon, $2.00. Public Speaking Manual 

‘* book iy Instant Parliamentary Guide, $2.00. 
taike sent {ree upon 

“New Jokes and Humorous Talks” mailed monthly. 

$10.00 a x, Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00. Toast- 


Guide, $2.00, 8 iets Stories, $2.00. Saiesman's 
AM 3" For Purpose, $2.00. 
Prograsm yb Pun Book, $2.00, 
Program, $5. 
* $2.00 Holiday oe 
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a Write for information. 


orders 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIGRARY 
W. Sth Se. Cleveland 13, Ohie 

















My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite comes 
from Mrs. C. A. Palmer, whose 
husband is a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Monticello, Iowa. 


Albert Einstein, commuting 
from Princeton, New Jersey, to 
New York City, recently decided 
to lunch on the train. When a 
waiter handed him the menu, the 
great mathematician fumbled for 
his glasses, but had forgotten 
them. Though extremely near- 
sighted, Einstein shrugged his 
shoulders and attempted to read 
the bill of fare anyway. First he 
held it at arm’s length, then close 
to his face. But it was no use. 
Finally he turned to the waiter 
and said: “You read it for me, 
please.” 

The waiter shook his head sym- 
pathetically and replied: “I’s ig- 
norant too, boss.” 











Unerring 
Here is a precious timesaving hint 
On which I am firmly emphatic: 
Things that are stored in the cellar, 
Always turn up in the attic. 
—PHILIP LAZARUS 


Fawn to Deer 
Within a short time a fawn grows to 


be a deer. In an even shorter time you 
can change the word “fawn” to “deer” 
in the following word game. Change 
only one letter at a time. 

FAWN 
a re ee —-——— 
Er re —_—— — 
ee A MOET. . ccecades —-—-—-—— 
ee —_—-— - 
5. A certain fixed allowance 

a RSS Se en —_-—-— — 

Nee —_-—_—-— — 
Pr EG Chiba din sei ees peses _-_-—-- 

DEER 


This puzzle was contributed by Melba 
Baehr, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Fun with Other Lands 

Here’s a puzzle in which you go on a 
world cruise. For example: What 
country contains a cooking tin? The 
answer, of course, is Ja pan. (Consider 
sound only, and disregard spelling.) 

Here goes. What country contains: 

1. A tiny plant or animal? 

2. A conjunction and a method? 


3. A lair? 

4. A lair and a German coin? 

5. The clinging part of a plant? 

6. An appetite? 

7. Anger? 

8. A container? 

9. A Greek god and mother? 

10. A cup-shaped musical instrument? 

11. A word meaning “inside’’? 

12. A part of a fish? 

13. A color? 

i4. Frozen water? 

15. Regret and chief? 

This puzzle was contributed by E. Eliza 
beth Whitney, of Carsonville, Michigan 

The answers to these puzzles will be 
found on the following page. 


Quick Lunch 
Lunches, in this hurried nation, 
Are as brief as punctuation. 
Right at noon, if you don’t dash 
Someone else will get your hash! 


Order coffee, hamburg comma 
Toast—no fancy breast of llama; 
Food and minutes are not myriad— 
Grab it, eat it, beat it period 
—ALBERT F’, BYERs 





A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare. 


Fair Warning 

Prospective father-in-law: “Young 
man, are you sure you can support a 
family?” 

Bridegroom-to-be: “Well, no, sir. I 
was just planning to support jour 
daughter. The rest of you will just 
have to shift for yourselves.”—T he 
Spokesman, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOI!s, 


Painful Experience 

Lady to tramp: “You would stand a 
lot better chance of getting a job if you 
would shave, cut your hair, and clean 
yourself up.” 

Tramp to lady: “Yes’m, I found that 
out.”—Milledgeville Rotary, MILLEDG! 
VILLE, GEORGIA. 


Could Use Them! 

“The new baby has its father’s nose 
and its mother’s eyes.” 

“Yes, and if Grandpop doesn’t stop 
leaning over the crib, it’s going to hav« 
his teeth.”—Rotary Spokes, PUEBLO, Col 
ORADO. 


Caveat Emptor 

A little man walked to the box offic 
bought a ticket, and went in. A few 
minutes later he returned, bought a! 
other ticket, and again went inside 


Three times the same thing happened. 
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the fourth time the girl in the box 
completely perplexed and 
“Why do you keep buying tick- 


s to go into the theater?” 
It’s not my fault,” replied the little 


tarian, 


“They keep tearing them up 
time I go inside.”"—The Link. 


Focus 
otographer: “Now smile and watch 
the little birdie.” 
ern youngster: “Oh, drop that 
birdie’ stuff! Get out your light 
r and make some tests, adjust your 


ting properly, and set your lens cor- 


so you won’t ruin a sensitized 
e.”—Topics. 
lence Was There 
“irst farmer: “I see, ’cordin’ to the 


_ your boy at M.S.C. is a very fast 
er. It says he ‘fairly burned up’ 
track during the race yesterday. I 
and saw him 


pose you was there, 
ond farmer: “Well, I was there all 
. but got there too late for to see 
However, I did see the track, 
there was nothin’ but cinders.”— 
ry Club Bulletin, SouDERTON-TEL- 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


race 


elter Needed 


lot of college boys’ letters to dad 


nd like an heir raid.—The Atchison 


ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


t a Memory 
n artist painting in the country had 


1 farmer spectator. 
"sn 
» are a lover of the beauties of Na- 


said the artist, “perhaps you 


i] {HUM MALU 


Limerick 


Making plans for your vacation? And 
you could use $5? Maybe here's your an- 
swer: Write out the first four lines of a 
limerick and mail them to The Fixer, in 
care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. If they 
are selected as the limerick-contest entry 
of the month, you will receive $5. Do it 
now! 

* * * 


The winning limerick for this month was 
submitted by Robert L. Orrick, an Oil- 
dale, California, Rotarian. Send in your 
last lines to complete it. [f one of them 
is selected among the ten best, a check 
for $2 will soon be on its way to you. 
The closing date is September |. How- 
ever, closing dates have a habit of com- 
ing up quickly, so why not put pen or 
typewriter key to paper and send your 
lines along now? 


MUDDY STUDY 
There was a young man in his teens, 
Who stood with his hands in his jeans. 
His shoes were all muddy, ‘ 
His face was a study, 


ROTARY RECIPE 
Too many cooks may mess up the soup, 
but that old idea was no deterrent to 
those who had ideas of what to do with 
the “Rotary Recipe" presented in The 
Rotarian for April. Recall it? 
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ture. Have you seen the golden fingers 
of dawn spreading across the eastern 
sky, the red-stained, sulphurous islets 
floating in the lake of fire in the west, 
the ragged clouds at midnight, blotting 
out the shuddering moon?” 

“Nope,” said the farmer, “not lately. 
I’ve been on the wagon for over a year.” 
—The Gateway Gear, Larepo, TEXAS, 


Talk Fest 

The three men who were cronies be- 
came convinced the world was making 
many demands on their time and 
energy, they packed up, gave up 
their jobs, and went to a cabin in the 
North Woods. At the end of the first 
year, one remarked, “This quiet is en- 
joyable.” 

A year 
“Tes.” 

At the end of the next year the third 
replied disgustedly, “If you two are 
going to keep on chattering, I’m going 
home.”—The Rotary Hub, HORNELL, NEw 
YORK. 
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later the second remarked, 


Safety Deposit Bor 
First husband: “My wife 
money wherever I hide it.” 
Second husband: “My wife never finds 
mine. I put it in the basket with my 
undarned socks.”—The Link. 


finds my 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


Fawn TO Deer: fawn, dawn, darn, dart, 
dirt, diet, died, deed, deer. 
FUN WITH OTHER LANDS: 
Nor way. 3. Sweden. 4. Denmark. 5. Bur 
ma (or Bermuda). 6. Hungar y 7. Ire 
land. 8. Canada. 9. Panama. 10. Bel gium. 
11. India. 12. Finland. 13. Green land. 


14. Iceland. 15. Ru (rue) man (main) ia. 


1. Germany. 2. 


ed 
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Corner! 


No Rotary really can thrive 
Unless members promptly arrive; 
But you should see Ben: 
Again and again, = 


"! 


Here are the “best ten" lines to com- 
plete the limerick above, with their con- 
tributors, each of whom has now received 
a check for $2. 

Making sure that his Club will survive. 
(C. S. A. Rogers, Secretary, Rotary 
Club of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) 
As he waits for the rest to arrive. = 
(Mrs. G. M. Logan, Pueblo, Colorado.) 
Wrecking records for which we all strive. 
(Richard Gaza, Tulsa, Oklahoma.) 
One drone that holds up the whole hive. 
(Leo J. Burke, Harvey, North Dakota.) 
He's late; why, a snail's more alive. 
(Ivan Emerson, New Castle, Indiana.) 
Get in with a “split second” dive. 
(Mrs. T. N. Beavers, wife of a 
Washington, D. C., Rotarian.) 
Bring his pals, like bees to a hive. 
(Mrs. N. L. Ford, wife of a Char- 
lottetown, P.E.1., Canada, Rotarian.) 
He's "last out''—and the first to arrive. 
(Harold J. Gargett, Secretary, Rotary 
Club of Stockton and Thornaby, England.) 
The laggard slinks in at 12:05. 
(Frederick H. Sterne, member of the 
Rotary Club of Endicott, New York.) 
He's the drone midst the bees in our hive. = 


(Mrs. E. E Ewing, wife of a 
Lake Worth, Florida, Rotarian.) 
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EASONED MOTORIS 
TAKE ALONG THE 


RAND MSNALLY ROAD ATLAS 


New, down-to-the-minute maps of all U.S. 
states, Canada, and Mexico show numbered 
highways, connecting roads, kinds of pavement, 
mileage distances, cities, towns, counties. Indis- 
pensable and easy co use at home and on the 
road. Paper cover, $1.25. Handsome de luxe 
long-wearing leatherette cover, $2.50. 
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12” 2 16" 
112 pages 
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Dr. Charlie Barker, for 26 years 
Rotary's “Ambassador to Youth”, 
was William Howard Taft's per- 
sonal physical instructor during 
the president's four year term. He 
has now written of his experiences 
in WITH PRESIDENT TAFT IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 


A copy autographed for you by 
Charlie may be secured from 
A. KROCH AND SON 
Publishers 
206 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Send for your copy today. 
Price: $2.00 











For Your Library: 


Outstanding Articles by Outstanding 
Authors and a Record of Rotary for the 
Entire Year—Order a Bound Volume of 
THE ROTARIAN for 1946. ($4.00 in 
U.S.A.; $4.50 in other countries) from 
THE ROTARIAN (Department B), 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 














TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 


Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as o basis of worthy enterprise, and, in 
Four particular, to encourage and foster: 






4 
pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


- (1) The development of acquaintance as an and community life. f 
Objects opportunity for service. (4) The advancement of international | 
f (2) High ethical standards in business and understanding, goodwill, and peace | 

OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business and } 

R ness of all useful occupations, and the professional men united in the ideal of ; 

otary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. | 
Sy’ 
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WHAT A CONVENTION! 
Even the many pages devoted to 
it in this issue don’t adequately 
report it. Like falling in love and 
many another interesting thing in 
life, really to know a Rotary Con- 
vention you've got to experience 
it for yourself. 

No doubt that has been told you 
already by those who were at San 
Francisco, as they have tried to 
describe what they saw, heard, 
and felt. Perhaps they also al- 
luded to the fact that this Conven- 
tion underscored a fact all but 
forgotten in the war years, when 
Rotary reunions were necessarily 
small. It is that our organization 
has growing pains. 


NOT MANY CITIES 
can adequately care for a conven- 
tion attended by 10,000 or more 
people. Even in a metropolis like 
San Francisco, it was necessary 
to house many delegates and 
wives in hotels less desirable than 
they wished. In fact, Rotary has 
grown so large that in the United 
States only New York City and 
Atlantic City can readily care for 
such a gathering, and in Atlantic 
City it was necessary, as those 
who attended the 1946 Convention 
will recall, to house many in side- 
street hotels. 

Next year the ocean liners that 
take many Convention-goers to 
Rio de Janeiro will soften this 
housing problem. And New York 
will be host to Rotary in 1949. But 
as the movement continues to 
grow, those who direct it must 
give thought to the problem the 
very size of its Conventions cre- 
ates. 


FEW PEOPLE WHO 
will read these lines ever have 
been hungry—really hungry. But 
those who have had the experi- 
ence will understand Immediate 
Past President “Dick” Hedke’s 
word, following his recent Euro- 
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pean trip, that “the gratitude of 
Rotarians helped by our relief 
packages was truly touching.” 

It was in 1942, the third year of 
World War II, that Rotary started 
to send relief packages to war-af- 
fected Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies. Often it has been food or 
clothing, but sometimes it is 
money to purchase shelter and 





WE MUST SEEK to 
understand the way different peo- 
ples operate and how each in their 
own way can increase the effective- 
ness of their operation. To my 
mind, discussions of different na- 
tions and plans for their future are 
often carried on with too much 
emphasis on political machinery and 
the economic structure; too little re- 
gard is paid to the actual relations 
that exist between individuals and 
families; too little understanding is 
manifest of the structure of society. 

—James B. Conant 
President, Harvard University 











other necessities. In all, some 
$75,000 has been spent for such 
relief by the Rotary Foundation 
from funds earmarked for the 
purpose. And many Clubs and 
individual Rotarians have supple- 
mented the effort by gifts direct 
to the ones needing them. 

This work goes on. Rigors of the 
reconstruction period are worse, 
in many cases, than those of the 
war. 


“WE HEREBY RESOLVE .. .” 
are the words that launch many a 
statement conceived in sincerity 
and dedicated to lofty proposi- 
tions. But the trouble with such 
documents is that they vent en- 
thusiasm and conviction— and 
lead to no action. Splendid fervor 
is dissipated in words. 

But there’s another reason why 
Rotary Clubs should be wary of 
such. Article IX of the Standard 
Club Constitution declares: 

The general welfare of the commu- 


nity is of concern to the members of 
this Club and the merits of any public 
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question involving such welfare may 
be fairly and intelligently studied ang 
discussed before a Club meeting for 
the enlightenment of its members in 
forming their individual opinion. How. 
ever, this Club shall not express an 
opinion on any pending controversia] 
public measure. 

This Club shall not endorse or rec. 
ommend any candidate for public of. 
fice and shall not discuss at any Club 
meeting the merits or demerits of any 
such candidate. 

To say that Rotary thereby fa- 
vors disinterest in public affairs is 
to miss the point entirely. Rotary 
conceives of a Club as a forum— 
but puts the responsibility for ac- 
tion where it belongs. On the in- 
dividual. And this responsibility 
is not to be watered down by fine 
words and showy but meaningless 
resolutions. 


OCCASIONALLY 
a Rotary Club is asked to accept 
membership in other organiza- 
tions. It should refuse. Back in 
1929 at Dallas, Texas, an interna- 
tional Convention voted that: “As 
a local unit of Rotary Interna- 
tional, a member Club should not 
become a member of, or assume 
obligations in, any other organiza- 
tion. Its officers and Committees 
may, and where circumstances 
make it desirable should, sit in 
council with officers and commit- 
tees of other organizations, but 
without authority to bind the 
Club.” What a Club may want to 
do when called upon for financial 
contributions to other organiza- 
tions is another matter and is 
strictly that Club’s own business. 


HERE’S SOMETHING 
to tell your youngster when you 
take him to the circus: Those 
clowns out there take a great 
pride in their work. It’s to be just 
as funny as possible. See their 
made-up faces? Each is different, 
and one clown doesn’t copy an- 
other. Somt clowns have even 
willed their “faces” to their chil- 
dren or clown friends. . . . Maybe 
you know all this (we didn’t until 
we caught. it in People and 
Places), but we'll wager that 
Junior doesn’t. And we'd also bet 
a bag of popcorn that he'll get the 
point of the explanation—which 
he would never recognize under 
the label of Vocational Service. 
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